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EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE. 


BY SAMUEL T, DUTTON, 
New York City. 

The representatives of forty-five nations are now in 
conference in the interests of international peace. It is 
the second time that such a meeting has been held, 
Should this conference decide to meet regularly until 
its great purpose is accomplished, that decision will per- 
haps be the most beneficent event in 
modern history. Those who have 


most cosmopolitan of all lands. Here Germans, Slavs, 
Scandinavians, and Italians are mingling and mixing 
with our American stock, until it will soon be hard to 
tell where one begins and the other ends. For us to 
think of war with any European nation would be crue! 
and preposterous. Another influence which operates to 
check the warlike disposition of governments is the fi- 
nancial one, The great bankers have interests too 
world-wiue to make war permissible. Should The 
Hague congress agree that neutral peoples cannot loan 

money to belligerent nations, long 





worked hardest to bring it to pass 
will have some difficulty in realizing 
that the day of promise has so nearly 
dawned. A new sentiment and a 
new sense of human brotherhood has 
begun to manifest itself in many 
parts of the world, and The Hague 
conference is simply an expression 
of the world’s desire for more 
friendly and sympathetic relations be- 
tween the nations. May we not say 
that this evident desire for interna- 
tional conciliation shows the con- 
quering power of a great moral 











wars would be out of the question. 

It-is apparent that the world has 
reached an international stage, and 
that we need to have our schools and 
colleges send into the world those 
who are educated to a conception of 
what this means and what the 
higher laws of humanity are. We 
need, to-day, citizens of the world 
who can take the world point of view 
in such matters as immigration, in 
ternational trade, and economic priv- 
ilege. Why should we urge  unsel- 
fishness and fair play in the personal 
life, and overlook those larger rela- 








ideal. 

It is my purpose to identify some 
of the influences which have favored 
the peace movement. They are all 
in a broad sense educational, though 
often also intensely practical. They are all potent, though 
often unconscious and indirect. When in very early times 
the members of one tribe or clan began to exchange their 
crude products with strangers, or the natives of one 
island for puposes of trade began to make visits to an- 
other island or to the coast of a continent, these primi- 
tive peoples began to know and be interested in each 
other. Thus it is that trade has often been one of the 
most important factors in promoting the relationship 
of different peoples. In these days of steam and ele:- 
tricity, when we see in our harbors ships from every 
important port, and when the whole world is a net-work 
of commercial interests, we realize that war is becoming 
more and more impossible, by reason of the manner in 
which the world is organized for the purpose of free 
and rapid interchange of commodities, and because of 
the dependence of one people upon another. Free trade 
is no longer a political scare-crow, but is rather looked 
upon as something that in the nature of things must 
eventually come to pass, not perhaps on the grounds of 
altruism, but by reason of the highest utility as con- 
sidered from the world point of view. 

The postal service of the world, regulated by the 
postal union at Berne, whereby peoples of all lands are 
able quickly to communicate with each other, is a type of 
the world organization at once encouraging and prophetic. 
The diplomatic and consular service of nations under the 
new order of things, makes for fraternity and good will. 

America, by reason of immigration, has become the 


HENRY C. MORRISON, 
State Superintendent Schools, New 
Hampshire. President American 
Institute of Instruction, 1907-’08. 


tionships which enable men to look 
beyond their own yards and even the 
boundaries of their own country and 
still feel responsible for honorable 
dealing? How can a person intelli- 
gently pray ‘‘Thy kingdom come,’ who cannot at least 
imagine the world dominated by the golden rule and 
the principles of human brotherhood? 

It is generally agreed that the time is ripe for inter- 
national fair play and co-operation. What has hitherto 
been recorded in selfishness, deceit, and blood must 
henceforth be written in truth and justice. 

Let us look briefly at some of the influences to which 
we are indebted for the present auspicious outlook. 
The great literature of the world has ever been and is 
a solvent leading to more righteous feeling and condu‘t. 
The Bible, every book of which, whether history, poetry, 
precept, or gospel, is a story of the battle and victory of 
right over wrong, has taught men to “seek peace and 
pursue it.” Its earliest writers heralded the Prince of 
Peace, and its latest contributions prophesied the 
grandeur of His final triumph. 

The sacred writings of the Orient also are not want- 
ing in that inspiration which saw the realization of the 
higher ideals of human freedom and happiness. But 
it is not merely that the great literature has uplifted 
the human mind and revealed the thought of God and 
His purposes touching the elevation of man, but it has 
given a common nomenclature and common standards 
of morality and justice, which, being transmuted into 
law, have long controlled human conduct. Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Goethe, Tolstoi, 
Victor Hugo, Charles Dickens, and many others, as well 
as the great historians and poets, have shown the real 
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worth of the people of one nation to those of another, 
and so have increased mutual respect and sympathy. 

The fine arts also have given expression to the high- 
est aspirations of the human soul, and the ideals thus 
expressed have become the common property of the 
race. 

The great music has summoned strong men of all 
nations to a truer devotion and a higher patriotism as 
well as*to a more complete self-sacrifice and a nobler 
manhood. The whole world feels that in a large sense 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Haydn and Wagner belong 
to it. The decalogue of Moses, the Sermon on the 
Mount, Greek art and literature, the Magna Charta, the 
declaration of independence, the emancipation procla- 
mation, and the rescript of the Czar calling the first 
peace conference at The Hague are all of world-wide 
significance, and must be regarded as great milestones 
in the progress of the race. The theory of evolution is 
applicable to the moral development of man as to the 
development of the physical world. 

Coming a little nearer to the pedagogic phases of the 
subject, it must be remembered that for centuries chil- 
dren and youth have been sent to school in foreign 
lands. The ancient universities of Italy, Germany, and 
England for several centuries gathered within their 
walls the choice youth of Europe, and made them ac- 
quainted with such learning as the time afforded. 
Seats of learning were often held inviolate, and were 
undisturbed during long periods of war. 

The fact that America was settled by Englishmen, 
and that its great teachers and preachers in early days 
had received their training at Oxford and Cambridge, 
gave a distinct character to our. revolutionary struggle. 
It was impossible to forget that brother was fighting 
against brother, and when once the independence of the 
colonies was settled and the young republic was fairly 
started on its course of rapid growth and expansion, 
the mother country and the young republic began to de- 
velop that better understanding and those relations of 
mutual continence and esteem which are to-day re- 
garded with so much joy and satisfaction by both Eng- 
lish and Americans. The thought of war between 
America and England is most repellant to all right- 
hearted people of either nation. 

Recently there has been established a new form cf 
reciprocity in scholarship, namely the exchange of pro- 
fessorships. Doubtless this practice, so well begun, will 
become a strong feature of modern university life. At 
may be that some plan will be arranged for the ex- 
change of teachers in the higher schools. Large dele- 
gations of teachers from English schools have visited 
us during the past year, and there is an increasing 
tendency on the part of teachers everywhere to \ isit 
schools in other lands than their own, thus becoming 
acquainted with the ideals of intellectual and moral 
training which belong to other systems. No nation has 
been more ready to learn from others than Japan. Her 
young men are to be found in all of our great univer- 
sities. Several of the most prominent Japanese states- 
men and admirals are graduates of our colleges and 
naval academy. Japan has sat at our feet for years a: 
an ardent student, and is to-day one of our warmest 
friends. Those sensational persons who predict that we 
are to have war with Japan are to be treated with in- 
dignation and contempt by all concerned. 

If we investigate what may be called the higher life 
of the world and take account of the results of research 
and scholarship as they are applied to the uses of man- 
kind, we find much that is international in character. 
Already there are international conferences in seveia! 
departments of science, medicine, social reform, edu- 
cation, linguistic study, religion, law, theology, temper- 
ance, labor reform, and arbitration. It would seem as 
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though politics were about the only thing that is not 
brought under the influence of an organizing federative 
principle. The whole civilized world through its spe- 
cialists is working in harmony for humanity, to pre- 
vent suffering, to reform the criminal, to secure justice 
to the wage earner, to protect women and children from 
unhealthful labor, to save, educate, and reform the de- 
fective, the delinquent, and the criminal. 

It still remains to speak of what the schools can do 
directly for the cause of peace. The commissioner of 
education in New York, at the recent Mohonk confer- 
ence, stated that there are in the world 3,500,000 teach- 
ers, and that of these 580,000 are in the United States. 
What a mighty influence may be exerted in case all 
teachers everywhere set justice, kindness, and human 
brotherhood as the highest aims in education. The 
spirit of our American schools has improved wonder- 
fully within the memory of many of us. Their power io 
humanize, socialize, and refine the community is be- 
yond question. If substantially the same spirit were 
to prevade all the schools of the world, the cause of 
peace would be correspondingly advanced. The old 
monarchies are gradually yielding to the demands of the 
people for a larger voice in public affairs. This staunch 
and steady movement toward democracy is sure to be 
reflected in all schools and institutions of learning, aad 
through them will reach the homes of the people. 

The knowledge of other lands than ours, whether 
gained by travel or general reading or the study of ge- 
ography, enlarges the mind and removes racial preju- 
dices. Teachers may favor breadth of view and respect 
for other peoples by aiding the young to see what each 
country has achieved in education, politics, literature, 
morals, and art. In other words, the human side of 
geography, which is at once the most interesting and 
the most valuable, should receive increasing attention 
History also, if rightly taught, will reveal the fact that 
peace hath her victories; that among the greatest events 
have been those discoveries and inventions Which have 
compelled nature to give up her secrets for the good ct 
mankind, have conquered diseases and have inc: eased 
the comfort and the joy of living. History rightly 
taught, without bias or prejudice, will make war hide- 
ous, and those who permit or encourage it will be seen 
to be guilty of the greatest crime. The new method of 
writing history promises to be a pronounced aid to in- 
ternational courtesy and regard. Every high schocl stu- 
dent should know that international law is being 
rapidly developed, so that nations are restrained in 
many ways and can no longer ruthlessly encroach upo.: 
the rights of others. They should understand what The 
Hague Tribunal stands for and what is understood by 
such terms as the “Parliament of Man,’ “International 
Police,” and the “Federation of the World.” The re- 
port of the committee on the teaching of history, ap- 
pointed by the American Peace Society, is a timely 
document and will serve to call the attention of authors 
of historical text-books and teachers as well to their 
great opportunities. We are glad that the critics have 
already given their approval to those writers who em- 
phasize the common life and achievements of the people 
rather than the intrigues of courts and the clash of 
arms. J. R. Green, in his “History of the English 
People,” set a good example which has not been un- 
heeded. In short, a vast improvement has been made 
in the last ten years in historical study and teaching, 
and the effect of this improvement will be seen in a 
wider interest in world affairs. Increasing attention to 
sociology and economics in our higher schools is favor- 
able to a larger human feeling and a more just sense of 
the relations which men should hold to each other, 

Schools of philanthropy, such as are now being organ- 
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ized in our large cities, are charged with a 
makes for peace and good-will. 

Many schools devote some time each week to current 
events, and students are thus trained to recognize those 
facts and accomplishments which have more than a 


spirit that 


passing interest. Such training cannot fail to broadea 
the sympathy and arouse an interest in present history, 
which after all is more important than any other. The 
unhappy conditions in Russia, and the attempt to re- 
lieve the famine sufferers there and in China, the unrest 
in the south of France, the progressive policy of the 
Liberal government in England, the wonderful growth 
of some of the South American republics,all these things 
are of vital worth as subject matter. So the humani- 
tarian movements at home, the work of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Child Labor, the improved 
relations of employer and employed, the increased co.- 
trol of corporations by the national government, all 
these should be understood by children twelve years 
old and over. An event like the recent National Arbi- 
tration and Peace Congress in New York may properly 
receive attention. The representative character of its 
officers, speakers, and delegates, and the profound im- 
pression which it made upon New York and the country 
render it worthy of a high place in the history of the 
past year. 

I have said nothing about what the schools may do 
for peace through the use of good literature. It is a 
self-evident fact that whatever elevates, refines, and 
dignifies the human mind is effective toward the end 
for which we are working. Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Charles Sumner, Channing, Jay, Whittier, 
Ymerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Phillips Brooks, and 
many others have spoken eloquent words in behalf of 
the world’s peace, words which are worthy to be learned 
and oft repeated by pupils in our schools. Of literature 
for the use of teachers, bearing directly upon this sub- 
ject, let me refer to Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead’s small vol- 
ume, published by Ginn & Co. of Boston, entitled “Pa- 
triotism and the New Internationalism,” 
“Peace Primer,’ which can be obtained for a few cents, 
and which is full of valuable information. Of books 
published by the same firm, which teachers may wisely 
read, I will mention “World Organization,” by Bridge- 
man; “Arbitration and The Hague Congress,” by Foster; 
“The Federation of the World,’ by Benjamin F. True- 
blood. I must also mention Miss Jane Addams’ “The 
Newer Ideals of Peace,’ published by the Macmillan 
Company. Every school should subscribe for the Ad- 
vocate of Peace, published by the American Peace So- 
ciety of Boston. 

In closing let me say, first, that in school and college 
there should be an intelligent interest in all those 
forces and movements, whether economic, social, or 
political, which tend to unite nations and promote 
kindness and co-operation. Second, the government of 
the school and the spirit and aim of all its activities 
should develop those faculties of kindliness, broad- 
mindedness, and humanity which are needed in the 
United States if she is to be a leader in securing the 
world’s peace. Third, all the studies of the school may 
contribute that knowledge and those habits of thought 
and feeling which are the necessary possession of al 
who are to tuke their places as citizens of the world. 
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RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


BY GEORGE A. 





WALTON. 

“An early member of the American Institute, I am 
privileged in her behalf to respond to your cordial wel- 
come to the hospitalities of your highly reputed, pros- 
perous, and beautiful city. 

“The American Institute of Instruction is not an en- 
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tire stranger in the Dominion, and wutr experience at 
Halifax, and earlier in Montreal, assure us of a royal en- 
tertainment, an assurance to which your kind words have 
set the seal. In accepting your hospitality we may ex- 
press the hope that our proceedings and the mingling of 
yours with ours will be a contribution to the cause for 
which the Institute exists as well to yourselves as to us 
who bring it to you. We trust it will prove, as your hos- 
pitable entertainment certainly will, a blessing alike to 
those who give and to those who take.” 

After giving a very interesting account of the history 
of the American Institute and its achievements, Mr. 
Walton said in part:— 

“This institution did not fully enlist the active co- 
operation of the teachers until the forty-eighth year of 
its existence, when the plan was adopted of holding 
the meetings in places of special interest for teachers to 
visit and conditioning low rates of travel upon the pay- 
ment of a small fee for membership, It is in part this 
policy which brings the seventy-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Institute for a second time to this gem 
of a city set within this valley of verdure, within and 
along its majestic river, set in the highway of travel 
circling the globe. 

“The ‘States’ at one time contended for a boundary 
line between our western territory and yours of 54 de- 
grees, 40 minutes, but you brought us down to 49 de- 
grees. It was just, moreover it was well for you and 
for us. Access to the Pacific through tae Straits de 
Fuca was the coy you needed to bind ocean to ocean 
with bands of steel, to build your 600 miles of railway 
through the sublime scenery of the Rockies. Our mem- 
bers are here to see this, and other achievements, as 
well those of man as those of nature. 

“But we hope to learn something besides geography 
and history and civil polity during our visit. We have 
some problems in education old to you that are new to 
us, we have schools that are half French, half English. 
How to teach children of different tongues to use a com- 


mon language and learn through it, is a new problem 
to us. 


way. 


You have done it, and we want to learn your 
With us the problem involves, not two, but many 
tongues—Armenian, German, Greek, Italians, and many 
more. 

“Other more usual problems we have partly worked 
out for New England. 
vinces and to the States. 
consider together. 


They are common to the Pro- 

These, here and now, we ean 
To this end the united meeting with 
the provincial association is most welcome. 

“Our name is not ‘New England,’ it is not ‘Naticnal,’ 
it is ‘American.’ Our hearts are large enough, our 
arms are long enough to embrace all earnest sear: hers 
after the truth, whoever and wherever they be. 

“We thank you sincerely for your words of welcome.” 
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SOME NEW DEMANDS WHICH THE PROGRESS 
OF MANKIND MAKES UPON EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM A. 





MOWRY, PH D., LL.D. 


[Dr. Mowry began his address by a brief sketch of the 
beginnings of the public school system in the New Eng 
land colonies, and of the slow growth of the schools till 
after the advent of Horace Mann and others.] 


“Now for more than fifty years many educators have 
placed great stress on what they have been pleased to 
eall “The new education.’ A careful study, however, 
of the history of the schools in past ages will show that 
many things claimed as new are really old. The sub- 
ject to be discussed in this paper is not the so-called 
‘new education,’ but it is the question, ‘What does 
the present age require to be taught in the schools, 
which was not needed in past times?’ ” 











Dr. Mowry then discussed, briefly, the following 
points: — 

(1) Industrial trait ing. ‘this was shown to be needed 
because the old apprentice system has disappeared, and 
in its place has come labor-saving mediums, until 
“nearly every sort of a workman is now merely an ad- 
junct to a machine.” 

(2) A more systematic plan of nature study. “The 
study of natural phenomena has a powerful influence in 
training tLe powers of observation, perception, and even 
apperception. Nature study give us a vast fund of use- 
ful knowledge, and by it the moral faculties are steadily 
improved,” 

(3) Drawing and designing. 

(4) A more careful knowledge and a more correct use 
of the English language. “I fancy,’ said the speaker, 
“what is most needed is distinct articulation, clear enun- 
ciation, a low pitch, and a proper use of the voice. 
All this may be accomplished, and—shall I say it? 
—ought to be accomplished in the schools.” 

(5) A more logical and saner teaching of history. 

(6) “The necessity of instructing the young people in 
the matter of our international relations—the true in- 
ternationalism—the coming World Unity.” 

Here allusion was made to the influence of commerce 
upon our foreign relations, as modified and increased by 
railroads, steamboats, telegraphs, cables, the wireless, 
and the telephone. New inventions of warlike instru- 
ments and destructive apparatus have made modern 
warfare almost suicidal. 

The influence of The Hague conference and The Hague 
were then discussed. 

“Now comes the question directly to us, fellow teach- 
ers— What can we do to hasten the coming of that prom- 
ised millennium?’ If wars shall ever be done away, 
and ‘peace on earth’ ever come, that glorious consum- 
mation must be brought about through the teaching of 
peace principles to the young, and, of course, especially 
in the schools. 

“It is only within a very recent period that teachers 
have begun to realize their duty and their responsibility 
in this matter. At present there seems to be a genile 
ripple upon the waters, but no great waves have yet 
come dashing up against the shores of government, to 
influence legislation. Yet the schools in quite a re- 
spectable number of the states have already begun to 
celebrate a day in May as Peace Day. Here and there 
we hear of churches and Sunday schools observing Peace 
Sunday. But it is high time that the teachers and the 
schools of the United States and of Canada should all 
observe this day with appropriate exercises in the in- 
terest of this international peace movement, 

“T greatly fear that America is yet behind nations of 
Europe in this matter. We hear of large peace associa- 
tions among the teachers in the cities of France, and in 
that country there is a flourishing general association 
of teachers, organized for ‘the promotion of correct in- 
ternational ideas upon this peace movement,’ which as- 
sociation ig rapidly informing the teachers as to how 
they can best instruct their pupils in this great reform. 

“JT venture the assertion that, morally and patr.oti- 
cally, you, fellow teachers, have no more important and 
no more hopeful work to perform in your profession 
than this. We all have something higher and more 
needful to teach the rising generation than the three 
R’s, nature study, or physical training. The schools, all 
schools, public and private, must be nurseries of pa- 
triotic sentiments and good citizenship. They must 
teach and exemplify good morals and religion. In doing 
this we perform our highest and most important duty. 
And we must not stop with a narrow definition of pa- 
triotism. Is he a truly patriotic citizen who has su- 
preme regard for his own family alone, or his town, 
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county, or state? Is he a full-fledged patriot who looks 
for the success of his Own country only? Do you re- 
member the prayer of that narrow-minded, selfish man 
who put up this petition: ‘Lord, bless me and my wife, 
my son John and his wife, us four, no more.” 

“True patriotism embraces the whole world. He who 
looks and labors for the highest good of all nations is 
doing his best for his own nation, while he who, by his 
negligence, allows another nation to dwindle and retro- 
grade is, at the same time and by the same course, hin- 
dering his own nation from going forward, and helping 
it to go backward. The greatest good of the greatest 
number is the proper motto for all legislative and execu- 
tive action. This applies equally to states, the nation, 
and the world.” 

The speaker then urged an improvement in teaching 
geography and history. 

“The story is told of a missionary to the poor whites 
in the mountains of Eastern Tennessee that in conver- 
sation with a strong-minded native this colloquy en- 
sued :— 

“*Well, I s’pose you-uns down yender know a good 
many things the we-uns up here don’t know.’ 

“*Possibly that may be true.’ 

“*Well, we-uns up here know many things that you- 
uns down there don’t know.’ 

“*Doubtless that is true.’ 

“*Weu, mixin’ up larns us all.’ 

“So it does. The great increase of our commercial re- 
lations has given us a higher regard and a more friendly) 
feeling towards all nations, and this clear showing of 
justice and brotherly good will is everywhere recipro 
cated.” 


ooo oo Ss 
CHILD LABOR AND EDUCATION. 
BY OWEN R. LOVEJOY, 
New York City, Acting Secretary National Clild Labor Committee 





Theoretically we give the average American child ten 
years of schooling. We place him in school at six years 
of age, and offer courses of instruction that will occupy 
his time and thought until he is sixteen. Practically, 
we give, I am told, four years instead of ten, on the 
average, releasing the child from school at a few months 
past eleven years of age. When we consider the thou- 
sands of young people who have advantage not only of 
the high school courses, but of the college and univer- 
sity, it is obvious that this average of four years is due to 
the fact that many other children receive far less than 
this, perhaps a year, or three months, or none at all. 
Why do these children leave school so young? Have 
we prepared them for the duties and possibilities of 
life? I believe two defects in our social organization 
will help to explain: First, child labor; second, inade- 
quate instruction. 

Premature labor robs the child of the years and op- 
portunity for education. He enters industry too young 
to undertake the more intricate and rewarding forms of 
labor. In default of anything in modern industry which 
ean be dignified by the term “apprenticeship,” he is kept 
for several years upon some simple task, which fre- 
quently calls into requisition but a few muscles and 
offers no technical development. A report recently pub- 
lished in Massachusetts shows that the child who be- 
gins work at twelve or fourteen years of age as com 
pared with one who remains in schoo} until sixteen is 
permanently handicapped in the pursuit of a livelihood 
This means, of course, that even those who are not in- 
jured by accident or exposure are compelled to labor 
through life at wages which never lift them above the 
poverty line. 

The man employed at labor which barely sustains life 
is the ‘east able to offer his children those educational 
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advantages contemplated in every well-organized com- 
munity. Frequently the limitations of his own child- 
hood have rendered him incapable of appreciating these 
opportunities, and his very honesty and desire for 
economic independence lead him to thrust his children 
into industry at the earliest possible moment. This 
we find notably true among some of the foreign races 
that are settling in large numbers in our industrial cen- 
tres. 

The general attitude of a community towards educa- 
tion is directly affected by the presence of its children 
in industry. Where the largest percentage of young 
children is employed the least concern among the peo- 
ple is the equipment or maintenance of educational in- 
stitutions. In a New England community two years ago 
I found that with two or three hundred children in the 
school, there was no public school building, the place 
used being owned by the textile manufacturing com- 
pany, which employed the people of the village. The 
argument in that community against a higher age limit 
for working children was that the children taken out 
of the factory would have no place to go to school. 

The premature labor of children is also, we believe, 
responsible for the backwardness of many pupils. New 
York was startled a short time ago by the report of the 
large percentage of backward children in the schools. 
Then came the later report that thousands of these are 
backward because they have defective vision, over 
30,000, I believe, of 97,000 examined. But this is not the 
root of the problem. We want to know why 30,000 chil- 
dren have defective vision. Were they born of abnor- 
mal parents? Are they having their eyes ruined by 
bending over some piece of home work in their miser- 
ably-lighted tenements, and what are the wages they 
receive? 

An investigation we have just conducted shows that 
in a single school of about 700 pupils, ranging in age from 
six to fourteen years, 83 per cent. of the children are 
employed in various home industries out of school 
hours. A recent report of the New York Department 
of Labor showed several hundred children from four to 
fourteen employed in home factories in one section of 
six New York city streets. Some of these children 
were reported as working far into the night. 

Inadequate education in turn complicates this prob- 
lem of child labor. Were we to trace the causes of 
truancy, we should find that the child frequently be- 
comes a truant because he has been set at tasks which 
fail to interest him mentally, and which weary him by 
physical inaction, and because the reports he brings 
home (a home, perhaps, of limited means and almost 
unlimited ignorance) are reports which fail to impress 
the parents that he is receiving anything that will con- 
tribute to the family income or fit him for industrial 
productiveness. 

We cannot omit from our educational processes the 
fitting of a child as an economic factor in society. This 
is not a plea for the so-called “practical” as against 
“cultural” education. It is a plea for the extension of 
the best in our educational system until it reaches at 
least a majority of our children. Obviously a vast ma- 
jority of our children are destined to earn their living 
in some form of what society most needs—productive 
manual labor. Those who at present choose the so- 
called “cultural” education choose it largely because of 
its practical benefits. Why then deny this 
culture and the practical to those who will 
manual labor instead of by some profession? 


union of 
live by 


In aiming directly to serve the majority of its pa- 
trons rather than bending its chief energy in an at- 
tempt to pick out of 100 children the one child who may 
become a college president or a captain of industry our 
schools will add immeasurably to the wealth and joy of 
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the majority, at the same time rendering higher service 
to the one future genius who is believed to lurk in 
every schoolroom. 

I am not contending that a steel plant shall be set up 
in the schoolhouse, or that a coal breaker shall become a 
feature of the apparatus. But there must be at least 
enough of the practical in the curriculum of every 
school to cause the patrons of that school to see that it 
is a part of the life of the community. Many of our 
children are taught the lore of ancient Greece and Rome 
and the chivalry of the middle ages, and the physical 
geography of the continents, but as to the dominant in- 
dustries in their own community, and why they are 
dominant, and whether there would be an advantage in 
making a change, how much are they taught of this? 
The dominant industry in many a town simply engulfs 
generation after generation of the people, principa'ly 
because they are unaware that there is any other way 
to maintain life than by offering themselves up to the 
mill. 

Such changes as are being made in the educational 
program in many parts of New England and, indeed, 
throughout the country, are truly cultural, for they in- 
clude the physical as well as the mental culture of the 
individual. 

Our program involves, on the one hand, such re- 
strictive laws as shall entirely prohibit the little child 
from the fields of gainful industry and bring him within 
the range of the school, and on the other hand, an edu- 
cational program which will afford such oceupation and 
relaxation that the child will not leave school willingly 
—an education which prepares the child for self-sup- 
porting industry, an education which the parent will 
recognize as preparation for higher wage earning, and 
which will inspire him with sufficient patience to forego 
the pittance of to-day for the higher rewards of to-mor- 
row. This program will be opposed by the taxpayer, 
and, indeed, by the very people whose benefit from such 
a reform is greatest, but if virtue, intelligence, and in- 
dustrial efficiency constitute the foundation of a de- 
mocracy, we must be willing to pay the price. 


ro So ee 
THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC NORMAL. SCHOOL. 


BY CHARLES 8S. CHAPIN, 
Principal of Rhode [sland Normal School 

In February, 1903, an article appeared in one of our 
educational journals on “The Passing of the Normal 
School.” In a mood of enviable self-complacency, the 
author summoned the normal school before the bar of 
his omniscience and performed the functions of judge, 
jury, prosecutor, witnesses, executioner, undertaker, and 
grave-digger. That any institution should have the 
temerity to thrust its head into public notice four years 
after the burial service has been read over its remains 
can be explained only as the Irishman accounted for the 
activities of a turtle which he had hit on the back with 
an axe. “s#egorra, I killed him entirely; but the blamed 
fool ain’t conscious of it yet.” 

Even while this critic was dipping his pen in icono- 
clastic ink, 177 public normal schools in the United 
States were training 49,175 students in their normal de- 
partments at an expense of $3,582,168 for current charges 
and $1,268,742 for buildings—a total of $4,850,910 for 
1903. Four months after the publication of the news 
of their death, these schools graduated 8,782 teachers 
Moreover, these figures, in comparison with those of 
previous years, showed a remarkable gain in numbers, 
equipment, attendance of students, and annual cost of 
maintenance. In the fourteen years from 1889 to 1903, 
the public normal schools had increased from 135 to 177 
their students from 26,917 to 49,175, and the appropria 
tions for their support from $2,212,952 to $4,860,910 
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In order that those who are not yet conscious of their 
own dissolution may further appreciate their present 
condition, I quote certain figures for the school year 1906 
furnished me by courtesy of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and not yet in press. The number 
of public normal schools in 1906 was 181, a gain of four 
since 1903. The appropriations for their support were 
$4,643,365, and for buildings and equipment, $1,549,906, a 
total of $6,193,271, that is, a gain of $1,342,361 since 
1903; the number of graduates was 9,680, a gain of 898 
since 1903. Every state in the union save one now 
maintains a public normal school system. The statistics 
of private normal schools and city training schools 
prove quite as conclusively that the normal school idea 
is more deeply rooted in the public mind to-day than at 
any time since 1839, when Massachusetts established the 
first three normal schools in America. 

Of course, our grave-digging friend was the victim of 
the very common mania for generalizing too hastily and 
too broadly from a very few alleged facts which are not 
so. The normal school has come to stay. Its existence 
is as secure as that of the elementary school, the hig 
school, the college, or the university. It is more pop- 
lar, more necessary, and more useful than ever before. 
The only practical question worthy the serious attention 
of any busy man is, ‘““What shall this future be?” 

The only discussion of the future which has any value 
must be based on a careful inventory of present con- 
ditions and tendencies, a conservative and modest at- 
tempt to connect cause and effect, and a statement of the 
ideals toward which the labors of institution-makers3 
should be directed. Since no man can have more than 
a superficial view of his own little corner of the world, 
and since there is no_ such institution as a typical 
normal school, I content myself to-day with expressing 
merely a few tentative opinions on matters which I as- 
sume to be common to all public normal schools, leaving 
out of the discussion those features whereby we are 
differentiated. 

The future of the normal school, like that of every 
other school, depends largely on four elements, viz:— 

(1) The public demand for its graduates. (2) The char- 
acter of its students. (8) The quality of its faculties of 
instruction. (4) The ideas and ideals which control its 
administration. 

(1) The publie demand for its graduates. 


Four years ago I sent a letter of inquiry on this head 
to every public normal school in the United States, and 
received replies from one-half the entire number. The 
statement was made unanimously that the demand for 
normal school graduates is greatly in excess of the sup- 
ply. The Rhode Island normal school confines itself 
to the narrow field of training teachers for grade schools 
and for kindergartens. Though its graduates number 
each year more than eighty, the annual demand, as 
disclosed by the office record, exceeds this number by 
more than fifty. The experience of every normal school 
principal is probably not very different. The cal] for 
teachers, especially for grammar schools, was never so 
insistent as now. While one cannot speak with cer- 
tainty on account of the impossibility of securing re- 
liable data, it is probable that the nearly 10,000 gra‘- 
uates of the 181 public normal schools in 1906 did not 
even replace the number of teachers leaving the pro- 
fession that year for matrimony, old age, ill health, or 
for better business opportunities. The best information 
I can get leads me to believe that 50,000 is a conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of grade teachers who retire 
annually. But if this figure is cut in two, we still face 
the probability that the percentage of trained teachers 
in grade schools throughout the United States is actu- 
ally fal.ing. Massachusetts has maintained her normal 
schoo] system for sixty-eight years; but even in that 
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pioneer state nearly half the teachers have had no train- 
ing whatever for their work. The public schools are 
facing an actual famine of trained teachers and the situ- 
ation is growing more acute every year. 

(2) The character of the students in public normal 
schools. 

The qualifications of a good teacher are both natu a! 
and acquired. The former include all that we mean by 
personality. These are:— 

1. Adaptability and tact; that is, the ability to adjust 
one’s self in thought, language, and method to the-im- 
maturity of children. 

2. A strong attraction for teaching and a genuine 
love for children. 

3. Intellectual ability. 

4. Executive ability. 

5. Common sense. 

6. Good health and a cheerful disposition. 

One who lacks any of these natural qualifications will 
not teach well. Since the normal school cannot create 
personality, it cannot make teachers. Its most impor- 
tant function is to discover, to inspire, and to train the 
born teacher, and to fit her into her appropriate place in 
the schools. 

The craze for sending all kinds of girls to college, 
which operates alike on high school teachers, parents, 
and students, is not an unmixed good for the colleges, 
the girls, or the public. A college professor of high in- 
tellectual ideals, much experience, and keen insight re- 
cently asserted in my presence that possibly one-half the 
students in college to-day are quite immune to all in- 
fluences of culture. Some day we shall discover that 
there is no one type of education that is best for a!'l, 
and that a normal school of high grade is a better place 
for many promising girls than the college. Meanwhile 
our public schools are poorer and the colleges are not 
much richer by this diversion from the primary schocls 
of many young women who should be teachers. 

The other influences that are depriving our schools of 
needed teachers are too familiar to neea more than mere 
mention. The inadequate sa'aries of teachers, their in- 
ferior social status in some communities, the ease with 
which positions are secured in other occupations, the 
increasing difficulties of school discipline on account of 
the laxity of home discipline, the petty and inquisitorial 
supervision of some superintendents and _ special 
teachers, the multifarious demands on the teacher’s 
strength and time, the nervous wear and tear of the 
schoolroom—these with others have been assigned to 
me by young women of ability and independence as rea- 
sons for turning their backs upon teaching. 

Unless better inducements are offered to grade 
teachers, our normal schools will more and more draw 
their students from lower and lower social strata. This 
means a crippling handicap to our best endeavors. The 
girl of twenty who has never read books with pleasure, 
will not learn to appreciate good literature at the 
normal school; solecisms of early speech are harder to 
eradicate from her tongue than nettles and burs from 
her skirts after a walk in the fields; her habits of slov- 
enly study and inaccurate thinking cannot be corrected; 
her manners are not likely to be a model for children’s 
imitation; her ideals of teaching cannot be eleva‘ed 
much above the plane of her own early school days; 
even her moral standards must retain the character- 
istics of her early environment. One of the most dis- 
appointing experiences of the normal school principal 
is that so many of his graduates revert after graduation 
to the narrow vocabulary, the faise ideals, and the 
vicious intellectual practices of their own childhood, The 
philosophy of education, the history of educational 
ideals, the teachings of psychology and progressive 
methods of instruction, are shed like water from a 
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duck’s back by surh personalities. Good teachers can 
be formed only from that class of students who have 
learned in their own homes to see straight, to think 
clearly, to love the things of the mind, and to follow 
refined ideals in their manners and behavior. 

How to check this possible deterioration in the quality 
of candidates for admission to the normal school in the 
future is a serious problem that interests the public 
schools quite as much as us. Both for its own future and 
for the safe-guarding of the public schools, the normal 
school has laid upon it the duty to dismiss fearlessly all 
students whose personality unfits them for teaching. 

(3) The quality of the faculties of instruction in 
normal schools. 

The normal school idea requires that teachers shal! 
have personality, scholarship, knowledge of children 
and sympathy with them, and special training. We 
can require no less than this of the normal school in- 
structors who assume to develop such qualities in their 
students. And yet to assemble a normal school faculty 
of first quality is one of the most difficult of tasks. It 
is easier to secure a good college professor, high school 
teacher, elementary school teacher or kindergartner, 
than the right kind of normal school instructor. And 
the reason is obvious. Whoever seeks any one of these 
other teachers knows where to find them. The normal 
school principal has nowhere to go for his assistants. 
To be sure there are a few institutions which prepare 
such teachers, but their facilities are quite inadequate 
to meet the growing demand. It is not uncommon to 
find professors of psychology with several degrees after 
their names who seem entirely ignorant of the needs, 
interests, and capacities of the children who are to be 
taught by the normal graduate. Above everything else 
we need on our faculties the inspired and the inspiring 
teacher. 

(4) The ideas and ideals which should control the 
adminstration of normal schools. 

The aim of the normal school is first and last a practi- 
cal one. The public asks us to graduate not educa- 
tional philosophers or experts or psychologists or spe- 
cialists, but good all-around teachers. The persistent call 
of the superintendent is for the woman who can teach. 
A few years of experience in placing teachers in all 
sorts and conditions of schools clears the cobwebs from 
the brain of the normal principal and compels him to 
shape his adminstration with reference chiefly to 
mediate efficiency. 


im- 
The following suggestions as to the 
proper policy of the future normal school are, of course, 
only personal opinions binding upon nobody but my- 
self: — 

(1) The normal school] must not aspire to be a college 
or a school for advanced pedagogical work or for edu- 
cational research, or an experiment station, but must be 
contented to remain a normal school. It makes little or 
no practical difference whether the grade teacher has a 
correct philosophy of education, or, indeed, whether she 
has any at all. As for the so-called science of educa- 
tion, there is none; or if there is, nobody knows who 
has it. It is entirely safe to affirm that few normal 
school girls of twenty have the background to form a 
philosophy of education except as they catch it parrot- 
like from the lips of an instructor. The superintendent 
of schools, the normal school instructor, and the mature 
teacher who has behind him a body of interpretative ex- 
perience, can profit by these advanced courses, and will 
find them at the university, where alone they belong. 
But the average young woman who is to teach three or 
five or ten years can spend her scanty leisure for prep- 
aration much more profitably. The same _ considera- 
tions apply to the study of the history of education and 
of psychology in the normal school. As for psychology, 


the grade teacher has no time and little use for original 
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research or for experimental work. What an eminent 
educator sneers at as “second-hand knowledge”’ is ex- 
actly what she needs. 

(2) The chief study of the normal school of the future 
would be the art of teaching. It is better to graduate 
one woman who can teach, than a score who can only 
pass examinations on what sdmebody els» has said about 
teaching. Anybody can do the latter, but it is only the 
select few who can do the former. 

(3) As to the curriculum of the normal departments 
of our schools, two obvious things are to be said. First, 
we need rich courses in culture material. The normal 
student needs generous courses in history and in litera- 
ture, with much practice in going to authorities and 
great books at first hand. To the experienced normal 
school man, it is equally clear that what is sometimes 
made a reproach is an absolute necessity in our work. 
The popularly despised study of methodology and the 
intensive review of the subjects of the elementary school 
curriculum are necessities. 

(4) As the supreme test, guaranty, and opportunity of 
normal school instruction, the training school should be 
an integral part of our system. The ideal is a trinity of 
institutions, unified by one central mind—the normal 
school for the inspiration and instruction of the teacher; 
the model school where she may see good teaching; and 
a training school in which, for at least half a year, she 
may teach all the time in entire charge of a room in the 
actual conditions that prevail in public schools. 

(5) Finally, the normal school of the future must in- 
spire its students so that as teachers they will inspire 
others. Whatever our shortcomings are, we have heen 
and still are the foremo-t influence in the country in 
creating the true professional spirit and in developing 
a genuine love for teaching. In this part of our work, 
at any rate, we have always succeeded. By every means 
in our power, by furnishing rich courses in literature 
and history and science, by teaching the hackneyed sub- 
jects of the common school curriculum from new angles 
of vision, so that they glow with interest, by contact 
with normal school instructors of high intellectual and 
moral ideals and of generous and of persuasive personal- 
ity, we must continue to inspire the future teachers of 
children with right views of the dignity, possibilities, 
and delights of teaching. 

When we have done these things, plain and simple as 
they are, the normal school need not worry because it 
is not a college or a university, or because if cannot 
confer degrees, or because its aims and activities are 
misunderstood by those who take no pains to under- 
stand them. Our work is modest, but it is indispens- 
able; our places can never be filled by any other in- 
stitution: the work of our hands will be established in 
better teaching, better schools, and a better State. 
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TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 
BY LUCIA AMES MEAD, BOSTON. 

Within the last fifteen years patriotism in the United 
States. to use the language of the street, has had a 
“hoom.” The salutation of the flag, and special exer- 
cises for Flag Day have become general and in many 
eases obligatory in our states, and now a new national 
board with headquarters at Washington sends out from 
the government printing office a “Report on the Feasi- 
bility and Advisability of Some Policy to Inaugurate a 
Svstem of Rifle Practice Throughout the Public Schools 
of the Country.” This, it is maintained, will be a “great 
factor for national peace,’ and is therefore supposed to 
be in the interests of patriotism. Within the last ten 
years our expenditures for the navy have trebled, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that no foreign foe for 
uinety years has ever refused to arbitrate with us 
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whenever we have been ready to arbitrate, and notwith- 
standing the fact that we have not an enemy in _ the 
world. Thus far, not even the militant nations of the 
Old World have ever taxed their people to teach school 
boys the art of killing, and if any of our states yield to 
this new demand from Washington, as it is reported 
California has done, it will have no parallel in the civi- 
lized world. 

Whether war, or the alarmingly increasing war bud- 
gets, shall continue to threaten civilization and prosper- 
ity depends largely upon the way in which patriotism is 
taught to the next generation. Patriotism in the popu- 
lar mind is connected with armies and navies. Most 
American children conceive of the flag as having some 
peculiarly close and sacred relation to “the rockets’ red 
glare, the bombs bursting in air,’ and the teachers and 
mothers must themselves be taught otherwise before the 
teaching of patriotism shall be dissociated from what is 
partial or superficial and shall incite to genuine service 
of country. Patriotism means such love of country as 
leads to service of country. Less and less has service 
demanded the slaying of our fellowmen. To-day, with 
the world made capable of organization so as to effect 
justice between nations, the arbitrament of arms _ be- 
comes an anachronism and a crime against civilization. 
Rival armies and navies will be supplanted by a small 
international police, and neutralization, conetliation, and 
a far greater use of diplomacy will prevent most quar- 
rels, while a supreme court carrying out decrees of a 
world congress will settle such as remain by judicial 
process, as they are now settled between our states. 

War was inevitable before democracy, steam, and 
electricity changed all the world of business and of in- 
ternational relations as well. It is with no sense of be- 
littling the past heroism of the battle field that we must 
now lay emphasis where it is far more needed. 


Who are the enemies of the United States? Thank 
God, nowhere does one exist outside our own borders. 
Teach the child then that the farmer, the miller, the 
baker, the doctor, the nurse, and the health board, the 
fireman, policeman, the teacher, preacher, and mother 
are serving their country even more than the man who 
makes guns or uses them. Teach him that these men 
and women are fighting the famine, fire, disease, the 
ignorance and sin which are the only real enemies we 
have and are vastly more deadly and destructive than 
any foe that ever threatened us in arms. Show him for 
every man who perished by a bullet fifty have died of 
preventable disease or has been killed or crippled by 
preventable causes. Remind him that the United 
States has been at war less than one-tenth of all. her his- 
tory and that only one small fraction of the male popu- 
lation was even then in arms. If patriotism is a vir- 
tue only for the soldier, then 79,900,000 of our 80,000,000 
citizens can make no claim to it to-day when we have 
only 100,000 men ‘n our army and navy. The child 
must be taught that good citizenship is no stupid, hum- 
drum thing but that it may show rarest type of patriot- 
ism; for no inspiring drum beat or bugle call, titles, 
gold lace, medals or pensions throw any glamor over the 
daily duty of trying to make honest and safe and clean 
and beautiful the town or village where we live. 

If one cannot love God whom he hath not seen unless 
he love his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
his great country which he has not seen unless he loves 
the little spot in it where he lives and for which he is 
most responsible? Unless the citizen of San Francisco 
or Philadelphia strives early and late to make his boss- 
ridden, graft-infested city an honorable unit among the 
sister cities of the land, unless the man who keeps the 
corner grocery at Podunk Four Corners wins his elec- 
tien as town clerk without giving free drinks to the 
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town vagrants, unless the railroad president thinks of 
the public more than of stockholders, unless the gover- 
nor has a conscience like that of Governor Hughes, let 
him beware of calling himself by the high and holy 
name of patriot. 

More honor should be given to our civic heroes—to the 
pioneers, explorers, to the police and firemen and coust- 


guard, to the doctors who risk their lives among in- 
fected regions, to such men as Colonel Waring, who 
saved New York 15,000 lives by his war against filth. 


Moreover the theory of patriotism must find some prac- 
tical exemplification, however slight, in such little civie 
duties as even children can perform, in making  back- 
yards beautiful, in keeping streets clean, in setting out 
trees and vines and in studying local beauties and de- 


ficiencies with an eye to the public weal. The first in- 


struction in patriotism will be incidental and not = la- 
beled as such. Miss Jane Addams of Chicago has well 


counseled us to make 


peace celebrations. 


more striking and attractive our 
Where there is a choice in national anthems, let those 
most frequently sung be such as deal with the broad, 
general principles underlying national life—justice, free 
dom, peace. Let the old superstition expressed in the 
lines, 
“Then conquer we must 
When our cause it is just,” 
be always explained as untrue to fact and never left to 
warp the child’s mind from the truth of history. 
In the United States the teacher can find her illustra 
the 
in it, rightly 


tion in Mexican 


fought 


war, which General Grant, who 


declared to have been iniquitous. 
History is full of records of bloody victories of lions 
over lambs; war never settles the justice of a cause, and 
no more important lesson in history can 
any school than this. 
incidental, 
likes and parents, 
show of bunting and a noisy 


be taught in 
The home teaching, though it be 
important. The child copies all the 
dislikes of his If they confound a 
Fourth of July orgy with 
patriotism; if the father goes to his club on the evening 
of his primary meeting and the mother cares more for 
colonial furniture and tablets to her ancestors than for 
the incoming little Russians and Armenians whom she 
might help to become good citizens, be sure the children 
will quickly take their cue from 


is most 


them and look upon 
civie service as entirely apart from patriotism. 
Patriotism, as taught to-day, leaves the supposed 


patriot frequently faithless to his nearest duty, and on 
the other hand, makes the geographical boundary lines 
of his native land the limit of his love and sympathy. 
The idea of patriotism must expand and strengthen in 
two directions. It must help purify and defend the na- 
tion by overcoming the constant enemies that are within, 
while by justice and good will it must prevent 


any 
people from becoming occasional enemies without. 


—_—_—.——_-0-@-0-@-0-@-e- ---- --- —_— 


THREE ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 
BY H. C, MORRISON, 
State Superintendent, New Hampshire. 

The basis of modern society is profoundly econom’c. 
The forces which control the development of society, and 
which press upon the individual at all points in his li‘e, 
at home,in the market place, in his civil relationships, i1 
the church even, are all of them economic forces. There 
is no escape from the necessity of considering the eco- 
nomic phase of well nigh every problem. The pessimist 
would call this, I suppose, a frank confession that com- 
mercialism is the dominant cult of modern 
dollar its fetish. It is not such a confession. On the 
contrary, | wholly that the possibilities of 
human happiness under our present economic regime 


life, and the 


believe 
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are infinitely more real than at any other time in the 
world’s history. It ought to be remembered that just as 
we are confronted with economic control in every direc- 
tion, so other men in other ages have lived under, suc- 
cessively, a feudalistic, an ecclesiactical, a political con- 
trol—to name but a few phases of the life of the past. 
Perhaps the present most noteworthy characteristic of 
the economic control of society is its rapidly accelerat- 
ing advance as manifested in the rapidly developing in- 
dustrial organization of both labor and capital, and in 
the increasingly absolute dependence of the public upor 
such organization in practically all the concerns cf life 
This acceleration of the dominant control of society is 


no new phenomenon. Our attention has been called to 


a similar experience in other ages and under other con- 
ditions. As a phase of civilization develops it appears 
to be inevitable that 
nant 


there should be evolved one domi- 
this foree, if uncontrolled, should 
soon take on such an acceleration that sooner or 


force; and that 
later 
forces holding society together, unable to withstand the 
pressure, breaks down, and a period of degeneration sets 
in. Several such periods during the Christian centuries, 
not to go back further, will be readily recalled. Probab'y 
the most notable case in all recorded human history was 
that signalized by the decadence of the pagan civiliza- 
tion of classic antiquity and the long mediaeval dark- 
ness which followed. Of course, such 


word, examples of the pace that kills. 


cases are, in a 
I suppose scarcely anybody would dispute the propo 

sition that the key to the situation is the 

the masses on 

efficient 


education of 
planes of 
accomplishment. 
sents the inward 


adequate conception 
this thought 


conviction of the 


and 
How far repre- 
English-speaking 
peoples, and how far it represents merely a traditional 
sentiment, is a fair question upon the answer to which 
the future of the English-speaking peoples must mainl\ 
depend. That the Germans and the Japanese are thor- 
oughly convinced of the significance of the 
of the masses, the events of the last few 
not at all in doubt. 


education 


years leave vs 


I have spoken of an education on lines of 
conception and efficient accomplishment. It 


adequate 
is hard to 
determine whether or not our conceptions are adequate. 
Whatever our educational aims are, 
no right 


however, we have 
to remain in ignorance on the point of effici- 
ency; we have no excuse for not knowing whether or 
As a matter of fact, we have 
advertised aims in education. The 
both individually and collect- 
ively, finds it very easy to proclaim lofty conceptions of 
education. 


not we are making good. 
no lack of highly 


educational community, 


By far our greatest need is the power and 
habit of getting done what we start out to do. 
Efficiency is, in the main, a problem of administrative 
the key to which is a nice adjustment of re- 
sponsibility. 


structure, 
Given a correctly organized 
tion, and other matters, all the way 


administra- 
from teachers of 
insight and skill to money for their compensation, will 
take care of themselves. More than one American col- 


lege or university and every successful business en 
terprise is an example of the truth of this statement. 

I propose to discuss what seemed to me the three es- 
sential factors in administration, and to point out some 
principles of their mutual The 


these essential factors, as it seems to me, is government 


adjustment. first of 


expressed by some form of the school board, its func- 
tion being essentially the expression of the will of the 


people. 

The responsible to the 
public conviction of what is needful in public education 
and for the realization of that 
sults As an 


its place in the public 


board must be sensitively 


publie conviction in re- 


organization for the securing of results 


school system is in no sense dif 


jerent hoard of 


from that of the 


directors in ah in 
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While, in the nature of things, 
the board must attend to the making of certain general 
rules and regulations governing the welfare of pupils 
and teachers, and while it must in the last analysis de- 
termine the specific direction which the work of the 
school is to take, as expressed by the program of 
studies, still its chief opportunity is the selection of a 
superintendent competent as an 
knowledge and 
ness judgment the board 
fidence. Once selected, it must 
guide the schools and direct 
wards the attainment of the 


dustrial corporation. 


executive, in whose 
and in whose bvus'- 
have the utmost 


professional skill, 


may con- 
upon him to 
professionally to- 


results which the board 


depend 
them 


has decided it wishes to get. The relations of the 
board to the superintendent must be essentially those 


of selection and dismissal. If he fails to secure results, 


the board should promptly dismiss him, not undertake 
to tell him how to secure them. 
The second essential feature of efficient administration 


which I should name is direction or supervision, as 
expressed by a superintendent of schools, or director of 
schools. 


Just as the schoo! board must be sensitively 


responsible to public opinion, so must the superintendent 
or executive be sensitively 
board for results. 


responsible to the school 
Anything which interferes with that 
of responsibility with and 
destroys the efficiency of the system. But 
responsibility without 


chain interferes ultimately 
there is no 
power. You can 
hold nobody responsible for that over which he has no 
control, even though you affirm and reaffirm in legis- 
lative enactments:-that he shall be responsible. 
not be responsible for results, 
executive 


commensurate 


He can- 
unless he has as entir2 
control of the schools as has a general in time 
of peace control of his command. 

On the other hand, the checks upon the superintend- 
ent should be precisely the same as those upon other 
men holding similar positions in other lines of effort. 
I have said that the superintendent should have entire 
executive control of the schools. Does that mean. that 
he should have the powcr to discharge teachers, or to 
promote them, or to degrade them without specific ac- 
countability for his action? Certainly not. The teacher 
should be entitled to some check upon the superintend- 
This, how- 
ever, is a very different matter from allowing teachers 


ent, but strictly within professional lines. 


to rush over the heads of principals or 


to some member of the school 


superintendent 
board, or to influéntial 
politicians, present ex parte statement of grievances and 
secure 


direct interference by the 


cimine of the school. 


board with the dis- 


In the United States people have an instinctive dread 


of one-man power. It is, perhaps, as much by appeals 


to this political instinct as by anv other thing that 


principal is kept from be- 
coming an efficient, responsible executive 


the schoo! sunerintendent or 


But the very 


weight of adequate power inevitably 


sessor who is dependent for his livelihood and his pro- 


gives to its pos- 
fessional career upon the right, just, prudent, effectiv> 


exercise of such power an overwhelming sense of re- 


sponsibility, and that is the best check upon the super- 
with The holder of 


one-man executive power is infinitely more careful than 


intendent reference to the people. 
he who shares his responsibility as well as his power 


with two. three. a dozen others. 
The third 


should 


essential factor in administration which I 


name is inspection, or competent, professiona! 


impartial valuation of results. Provision fcr inspect’o 
is seldom made, or, if made at all, is usually fatally mixed 
up with The 


should be. it seems to me, to fully investigate all mat- 


other factors. power of the inspector 


ters relating to the school system, to report and publish 
results He 


changes, The in 


his findings as to specific 


power to 


educational! 


shoulu not have ordet 
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spector should be absolutely independent of both board 
and superintendent, should probably in the United 
States be either a state or county officer, should be, in 
short, a sort of educational court. 

The economic competition by individuals in the 
twentieth century is, from all present indications, likely 
to be extremely sharp. Under the constantly increas- 
ing application of scientific principles and scientific 
methods to all the affairs of life,it is likely that unskilled 
‘labor of all sorts will shortly become almost unknown. 
Whereas a generation or two ago the wholly uneducated 
and untrained man, so be it he was possessed of industry 
and honesty, had a fair chance in competition, it is more 
than probable that the wholly uneducated of the next 
generation will almost wholly live below the margin 
of poverty. It is no less likely that the twentieth cen- 
tury will see a contest for selection and survival be- 
tween different types of society and different types of 
organization now contemporary in the world. Such con- 
tests will, no doubt, be in the main on economic lines: 
they may or may not be on military lines. If so, the mili- 
tary phase will probably be incidental to the economic 
phase. The central contest will perhaps be between the 
democracy of the Anglo-Saxon type and democracy of the 

rermanic type. Two centuries and a quarter of almost 
uninterrupted advance, of assured supremacy in the 
world, may reasonably have given us Anglo-Saxon people 
a strong impression that we are the chosen people. But 
the time has long since passed, if indeed it ever existed, 
when the God of the nations had favorite children. Our 
type of society, both economic and political, will abide 
in so far as we are able to adjust and adapt our racial 
ideas to the demands which the ever changing conditions 
of life in the world make fitting. In so far as we rest 
the faith that conditions of progress will 
adapt themselves to our ideas, the type of society which 
we represent will certainly perish in the contest with 
adaptable types. Ability to adapt ourselves will 
depend not upon our great men, not upon our excep- 
tional men, not even upon our leaders, but upon the 
high average intelligence and character of the social 
mass itself. I have no fear of dispute when I assert 
that the chief, if indeed not the only medium through 
which the social mass can be so elevated, is strong, 
adequate, efficient public education—strength, adequacy, 
efficiency, and the greatest of these at present is effi- 
ciency. 


content in 


more 


eee 
FOUR ASPIRATIONS OF THE TRUE TEACHER. 


BY CHARLES H. KEYES, 

Supervisor of Schools, Hartford, Connecticut. 
I. The live and growing teacher is first of all a 
iearner. He knows that excellence of life as a 
comes from endeavor to be excellent in the present duty 
or exercise. He knows, other conditions being equal, 
that strong scholarship makes for strong character, and 
his boys and girls, for whom the chief end of 


whole 


genuine 
education is desired, must be early impressed with high 
ideals of substantial scholarship. To learn is to come 
into the right contact with one who learns. 
to study effectively is gained only by working with one 
who not only knows how to study, but is actually prac- 
ticing the art he would impart. So every true teacher 
must constantly cherish the aspirations for more com- 
To add to one’s academie equipment 
year by year is essential to life’ and growth as a 
teacher. No matter what has been the training prelim- 
inary to entering upon the work, he who expects to be 
a live teacher must keep up his own student life. The 
learning mind is the only flame from which the learner's 
torch can always be lighted. School will be kept by 
those whose education has been finished, but the mind 


The power 


plete scholarship. 
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and heart of youth will never be fired at the altar be- 


fore which the lamp of learning is not kept lighted. 


The young teacher reflecting upon this thought may 
ask the question, “What shall I study?’ There are 
three guiding answers to this inquiry. First, study the 
subject in which you are already best grounded. Or, 


second, study a subject, deficiency in which has ham- 
pered you in your work. You may thus eliminate what 
may else be an insurmountable obstacle to progress in 
your profession. Or, third, study any subject in which 
you have an interest strong enough to drive you for a 
series of years, remembering that power comes from 
strenuous and protracted endeavor in a_ limited field. 
Learn much of one subject rather than a little of many 
subjects. It will not always be true that the wisest 
choice must fall upon a subject you are called upon to 


teach in your own school. 


II. As a secoad necessary aspiration of the true 
teacher, I name mastery of the science and art of 
teaching. The day is not far distant when communi- 


ties will exact and teachers will meet this requirement 
Normal schools have necessar- 
fundamental plank in 
their platform, and a possible majority of their teachers 


for elementary schools. 
ily accepted this doctrine as a 


accept it as a guiding principle of professional life. 
Teachers of elementary schools and high schools will 

be the readier to apprehend the vital necessity of 

when their 


this, 


the colleges recognize and admit large re- 


sponsibility for the continuance of the conditions under 


which our schools now suffer. Because of the attitude 


of the colleges high schools defend their own malpraec 


tice by saying that the colleges will not furnish them 


art of teaching— 


recommended to 


teachers trained in the science and 


that teachers are them by college 


presidents and professors on the basis’ of 
the other hand it 


scholarship 


alone. On may well be questioned 


not at 
Professor Hanus of Harvard University recently 


whether the demand of the secondary school is 
fault. 
told our New England superintendents’ convention that 
whenever these superintendents actually demanded 
teachers trained in the science and art of teaching, Har- 
vard University would do its part to answer their de 


mand. Is it not true that in the face of such a demand, 


the colleges would have no choice, and the day would 
speedily be upon us when everywhere teachers would 


cherish this second aspiration of the true teacher. 
Ill. 
place 


As the third aspiration of the true teacher, I 
the continuous cultivation of the health = that 
keeps the heart young. Few callings in which educated 
men and women are engaged make such strenuous de- 
mands upon physical powers and such serious inroads 
upon health as does that of the teacher. Particularly is 
this true of the service rendered by the 
elementary schools. 


teachers in 


The conscientious teacher is for every moment of the 
school day compelled to be at the high pitch of atten- 
tion. She must strive to be conscious of the mental at- 
titude of every pupil in her class. She feels their every 
For her there is no minute of the 
relieved from this 
Is it any wonder that teachers break down and 


mood and sentiment. 


school day in which she is nervous 


tension. 


wear out? Is it so strange that so many elementary 
school teachers grow two years older every’ twelve 
months ? 

Now the ideal school is a place where pupils work 


hard in an atmosphere of happiness at things well worth 
While for youth. that is worth 
“As the 
Only the orderly, cheerful, 


much 
price in an atmosphere of chronic 


No one learns 
ugliness. 
teacher, so the school is.” 
industrious teacher will have an orderly, cheerful, in- 
dustrious school. 


The teacher who would preserve her usefulness and 
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keep herself from degenerating into the character of 
that faithful day laborer, the school keeper, or of that 
intolerable nagging nuisance, the task mistress, must 


persistently cultivate her own health. She must do it 
because it means more perfect service to humanity. 
The lake and the river still invite us in summer and in 
winter; so do the meadow and the hill. We have the 
garden as well as the gymnasium, the horse as well as 
the golf club, the summer on the farm as well as at the 
fashionable hotel. Vacation is the opportunity for the 


teacher to remember what is due a wholesome human 
young woman as well as what is due the ambitious 
scholar. Fidelity to this third aspiration of the true 


teacher is the only thing that will make our devotion to 
the first and second count for much. 

IV. As the fourth and last necessary aspiration of 
the true teacher, I name the duty to increase her social 
and spiritual influence. The school exists after all for 
more than scholarship and health and good cheer. Its 
best instruction is never the outcome of formal lessous 
nor of occasional exhortations, Its largest contributions 
are to the conduct and character of the young. Ina 
word true teaching is but communicating to her pupils 
the best that is in herself. Politeness and patriotism, 
courtesy and charity, respect and reverence, honesty and 
honor, truth and trustfuluess, 
the boys and girls, 





all these are gained by 


not through what the teacher 
teaches, but through what she is. 
Since she must be a source of such inspiration, she 


needs to renew the current of her own life by regular 
contact with the best individuals and organizations in 
the social life of her community. 
she meet the minister, and the doctor, and the other 
school that she is occasionally active in the 
Sunday school, or the literary society, or the sewing cir- 
cle. She needs, without neglect of other ambitions, to 
strengthen and refine herself by contact with the men 
and women ubout her who are of 


It is not enough that 


teachers, 


most social worth. 
She may well be a better teacher by giving some time 
to activities that appeal to fine women rather than sim- 
ply to teachers, 
year by year 


Thus and thus only may she continue 
to be an inspiration to gentlest, noblest 
living as well as to Clearest, sanest thinking. 

The schools of the future need better teaching than 
those of the past or the present. ‘That they may enjoy 
it, let those of us who now bear the cherish 
while we may four aspirations of the true 
teacher. Influenced by what we do, as well as what we 
say, communities will insist that every school deserves 
the teacher born and made, so born and so prepared that 
the professional life and growth are inseparable from 
the cultivation of that scholarship, skill, health, and 
character which combine to make the true teacher. 


burden 
these 





THE TEACHERS’ PART IN THE PEACE MOVE- 
MENT. 
BY MRS. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, BOSTON, 
Alongside of the statesman, business man, laboring 


man, minister, mother, and the so-called peace-worker, 
the teacher takes his place in the movement 
national peace. 


for inter- 
The whole category of human endeavor 
is turned in this direction; never before in the history of 
the world were the active forces of mankind joined so 
unitedly in the achievement of a common purpose. 
Twenty-five hundred statesmen from the 
parliaments of the nations are working out 


different 
a practical 
plan for an organized world. Coincident and co-opera- 
tive are the efforts of the business men of the world 
who are arraying themselves against war by the con- 
struction of plans that will bring about world peace. 
Throwing also their weight into the scale in favor of in- 
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ternational peace are the labor organizations who have 


declared themselves against war. So, too, are the 
churches preaching the gospel of peace in a practical 
way, uot only by observing Peace Day, and teaching 


the sentiments embodying this idea, but in actual dem- 


onstration, concerning the movement for an organized 
world. The women’s organizations have joined this 


progressive march. There is hardly a Woman's club 
that has not considered the subject, and in many cases 
the women of the United States have co-operated with 
school authorities in having the matter presented to the 
children in the schools. Then, there are the five bhun- 
dred peace societies of the world, beginning their work 
in 1515, and now formed into a great international or- 
ganization. 

What is the teacher's part in this great movement? 
He, too, has joined the ranks in the Cause of peace. At 
Lille, in 1905, the Association of French Public School 
Teachers, having fifteen thousand members, declared in 
its resolutions that their watchword is, “War against 
War.” ‘The Luternutional Congress of ‘Teachers, repre- 
sented by eighteen nations, devoted an entire day to the 
theme, “What Can the Schools Do to Spread the leace 
Idea?” and among their suggestions was the special ob 
servance in the schools of the eighteenth of May. The 
schools of the United States began to observe the day 
in 1905. Massachusetts and Ohio were the liirst states 
to take up the matter, but the last anniversary was ob- 
served by many other states. The Department of Super- 
iutendence, ut its meeting last winter, passed a resolu- 
tion recommending suituble exercises in the schools on 
the eighteenth of May, and United States Commissioner 
Kilmer k. Brown has made a similar recommendation in 
his first annual report. Consistent with all this will be 
the annual address of Dr. Nathan C. Schaefer, superin 
tendent of public instruction in Pennsylvania, 
subject is, “What the Schools May Do for Peace.” 

The first educational organization in the United States 
to consider the peace question was the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, which at its meeting last summer 
passed a resolution providing for the appointment of a 
committee to draw up plans, to present to the next an 
nuul meetings of the National Wducational Association 
and the American Institute of Instruction, for organiz- 
ing the teachers of the United States into an active cam 
paign for teaching international peace. 
with br. Schaeffer 


Whose 


This committee, 
met during the 
A. and the A. IL. IL. 
a set of resolutions, which provide for the appointment 
of another committee, which shall carry on this work. 

The national peace congress Meeting in New York 
last April anticipated these educational efforts in initi- 
ating a movement 


as chairman, has 
year, and is presenting to the N. E, 


for organizing the children of the 
United States into a league of peace. Already the com 
mittee appointed at this time is at work. And not 
only have the children of the public schools begun to or- 
ganize for peace, but the students in the colleges have 
taken up the work. At the national peace congress a 
most enthusiastic meeting was held at Columbia 
versity, when a committee 


Uni 
was appointed to 
the students of the colleges into 


organize 
peace clubs. Bright, 
indeed, seems the future of this plan, backed as it is by 
the Intercollegiate Peace Association, already repre 
senting thirty coNeges and universities, 

The educational campaign for international peace has 
begun; and every teacher in the world has a part to play 
in it. He should lend his aid to ihe organized educa 
tional efforts; he should stand shoulder to shoulder with 
his fellow teachers in the world for the achievement oi 
a higher world civilization. The teacher is an interna- 
tional figure, and he can never perform his highest func- 


(Continued on page 102.) 
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ATTENTION FROM DUTY INSTEAD OF INTEREST. 

The motive prompting attention has an im- 
portant bearing upon its intellectual value. At- 
tention because of personal interest is not onlynat- 
ural, but it is inevitable. If you are to buy a suit 
on Saturday you are sure to observe the suits you 
like all the week. You make no effort to do it. 
You simply cannot help it. 

A high school principal tells this experience 
Young Jones had given him much anxiety be- 
cause of lack of interest in his work. Among 
other evil tendencies was gambling by the use 
of slot machines, matching pennies, and so on. 
The principal labored with him. ‘The boy prom- 
ised to reform, reported from time to time that 
he had reformed, and, what was more to the point, 
showed an intense interest in his studies. When 
the monthly examination came around he entered 
upon it with keen relish, even asking the principal 
if he couldn’t have his papers examined first be- 
cause he was mightily interested to know how he 
came out. 

The satisfaction of the principal was great, and 
he said: “You do my heart good, my boy.” 
“You see, | have had two dollars up on this exam- 
ination for a month,” was his honest response. 

Attention because one ought to give attention 
is quite another matter, intellectually as well as 
morally. 

Skilful attending to affairs that interest is easy 
and natural. The beaver can build a dam, adapt- 
ing strength of every part to the force of the cur- 
rent. Even animals of lower intelligence attend to 
whatever interests them. 

Children should be advanced to attention to that 
in which they should be interested, regardless of 
whether they are or not. The moment we lift our- 
selves to the plane where we are indifferent to the 
tendencies of easy and near likes and dislikes, and 
consider rather whether or not we should attend 
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to any given thing or event, we have taken a long 
stride intellectually as well as morally. 

The best feature of school athletics is the fact 
that students learn to give closest attention to 
whatever contributes to highest efficiency. What 
would not the school accomplish for pupils and 
students if the same purpose could dominate their 
life in relation to all school work. 

Highest efficiency, individually and collectively, 
as a purpose in school would give “attention” a 
new significance. 

The keynote to the wonderful development of 
the juvenile court is “attention to better things in 
work and play.” The school that does not win a 
pupil’s attention to the better things in school and 
out fails of its real mission. Without such atten- 
tion, there is no worthy character in thought, 
feeling, or purpose. 





LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 


Edwin D. Mead publishes a pamphlet on “Limi- 
tation of Armaments,’’ discussing the position and 
duty of the United States at The Hague Confer- 
ence. He praises warmly the declaration of Sec- 
retary Root that the question of the limitation of 
armaments, referred by the first Hague Confer- 
ence to the second, “is of the nature of unfinished 
business and cannot be ignored, but must be dealt 
with,” and that even “if the effort now fails one 
more step will have been taken toward ultimate 
success.” This is the position also of the British 
government and of the Interparliamentary Union. 
He lays special stress upon the report prepared 
for the Interparliamentary Union by Baron D’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, who has declared that 
systems are not wanting for limiting armaments 
by common agreement without imprudence and 
without injustice, if the Powers seek them in good 
faith, but that the Powers have not earnestly done 
this and will not until public opinion forces them 
to do it. 

Mr. Mead says: ‘There are necessary things 
logically and practically prior to disarmament or 
to any large reduction of armaments. A uniform 
system of arbitration is prior; an adequate inter- 
national court is prior; a recognized code of in- 
ternational law is prior. But Baron D’Estour 
nelles is right in seeing that all these things are 
now certain and immediately certain, and that the 
development of all is now so far advanced that 
the refusal by the co-operating nations to stop the 
increase of their armaments while the work of 
perfecting proceeds, not only reveals a terrible 
insensibility to the burden which these great arma- 
ments impose upon their people, but implies in 
powerful quarters a lack of the sincerity and faith- 
ful seriousness which are essential to all advance. 
He is right in seeing that, as the International 
Tribunal has come, so the International Parliament 
is assured, will doubtless be decreed the present 
year, through the simple provision that the meet- 
ings of the Hague Conference itself shall hereafter 
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be regular. All these things are confidently 
accepted. Sustained effort will be demanded for 
the perfecting of each ; but the effort for none of 
them demands any longer vision nor much virtue. 
The battles for all have been fought and won, 
But thousands of conventional men who now 
applaud arbitration and The Hague Tribunal and 
an International Parliament, because these are 
substantially achieved, reluctate instantly when 
armaments are touched. With the great navies 
and armies are bound up all the prides and preju- 
dices, the ambitions and greeds of a false and 
selfish patriotism ; and to-day’s virtue is in firmly 
and manfully meeting this source of mischief and 
menace. It is only firm and virtuous action here 
that can prove the earnestness of nations in their 
effort to supplant the methods of force by the 
methods of justice, and hasten the development of 
the machinery of international law and order.”’ 


’™ hp cine o> 
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NEVER TOO MANY GRADUATES. 

Every year some editors and lecturers, preach- 
ers and teachers indulge in comments upon the 
oversupply of high school, college, and university 
graduates. This can never be, provided such 
graduation signifies that which it is supposed to 
signify. There is no employment or condition in 
life in which it is not worth while to know as much 
as one learns in any good school. Short as life is 
it is long enough so that, if he has the means, one 
can well afford to spend sixteen years in master- 
ing the wisdom that has come down to us and in 
upon us, 

The world is not suffering for workers in any 
general line of endeavor, but it is suffering for 
want of intelligent, skilful, artistic workers. 

The ery for shortening the student course is 
without reason except in those institutions in which 
life signifies a species of demoralizing idleness. If 
it is preparation for better service then the more 
the preparation the better. 

9-0 0-9-0 —______—— 
ELLEN TERRY’S ADVICE. 

One of the most fascinating articles that has ap- 
peared in many months is by Ellen Terry on 
“When I Was Married,” in July MecClure’s. It 
bubbles over with life and advice for living. 
Among the lessons she imparts ts this notable ex- 
experience: She played in good company in her 
early teens. Many of her associates have never 
been heard of. The chief distinction between her- 
self and these fellow players was this, that she al- 
ways memorized every play entire, the others were 
content to memorize their own parts. What a 
lesson in life! 

0+ @ -0-H-0-@- 
KEEP THE BOYS. 

Charles City, Iowa, had 102 boys to 100 girls in 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades, while in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades there were but 





sixty-two boys tg 100 girls, or two-thirds more in 
the first group of three grades than in the second. 
To Superintendent Charles A. Kent this was alarm 
ing, and he addressed himself to changing the situ 
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ation. The city did not realize how serious was 
the situation, so he advanced some money and in- 
duced fifty boys to put in $4, and he fitted up 
thirteen benches and equipped them with tools, 
and he gave an hour a day for four days each 
week, and the fifty boys in four groups came one 
hour a day out of school time while Mr. Kent 
taught them wood work. He saved the boys to 
the schools, and the demonstration was so com- 
plete that the board of education has employed a 
teacher for this work. 


" A. ,' 
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MILWAUKEE’S NEW BOARD. 


The appointments to the new school board have 
been made by the committee consisting of the 
mayor, City attorney, president of the council, 
city treasurer, and city comptroller. The new 
board is made up as follows :~— 

Six years—A.J. Welch, C. L. Kissling, A. S. 
Lindemann, Mrs. Simon Kander, and H. C. 
Raasch. Four years—Duane Mowry, William L. 
Pipelow, John Tadych, Mrs. C. W. Norris, and J. 
H. Puelicher. Two years—Gustav Wollaeger, 
Carl C. Joys, J. M. J. Keogh, W. A. Arnold, and 
Mrs. C. B. Whitnall. The composition of the 
board politically is: Republicans, 7; Demo- 
crats, 4; Social Democrats, 4. The old board 
will hold over until August 6, when the first 
meeting of the new board will be held. 

—_————~—— 0+ 9-0-0 oo -—— 
MOST UNFORTUNATE. 

The Chicago board of education has changed 
the name of the “Henry George school” to the 
“George M. Pullman school.” This would be 
most unfortunate anywhere, but most of all in 
Chicago. The two names are radically unlike in 
their signification. Whatever the bare majority 
may be Chicago has hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons to whom the name of Henry George is dear, 
and to these the name of Mr. Pullman is not dear. 
After Mr. George’s name had been selected and 
carved on the building it is a needless affront to 
change it and remove the carving. True it 











may 
have been malicious to have selected that school 
for the George school, and it may be that name is 
to be replaced on another school less offensively 
located. Let us hope so. The public schools 
must never give any cause for bitterness to the 
common people. 


0 -0-@ 0-@-0 
MILWAUKEE’S NEW SYSTEM. 


Milwaukee is to have a board of 





fifteen. At 
first they are appointed by a board consisting of 
the mayor, city treasurer, city comptroller, city 
attorney, and president of the city council. No 
member of this board of education can hold office 
in a political organization or be a salaried city 
officer. At the end of one, two, and three years 
five members shall be elected each time hy the city 
at large. The superintendent of schools’ office is 
not to be disturbed until his term of office expires 
three years hence. ‘The provisions of the new law 
are up to date in all particulars. 








100 JOURNAL OF 
TWO VIEWS. 


In the copper country in November last, 
school men and women were making heaps of 
money in speculating in coppers. “I’ve made 
$16,000 in two years,” and similar remarks by 
superintendents, high school principals, and others 
were Guite common, and ordinary life seemed very 
tame, but in June — “ Oh, he — or she — has lost 
everything and is so heavily in debt that he — or 
she — will never try to settle,” and then those 
who had gone on the even tenor of their ways felt 
better over a humdrum of life. 


+O Goo 
HOPKINS — GARFIELD. 


President Henry Hopkins of Williams College 
will be seventy years old within the next year, and 
in anticipation of that event has tendered his res- 
ignation to take effect next June, and Professor 
Harry A. Garfield son of President James A. Gar- 
field, has been selected to succeed him and has 
signified his pleasure in the honor. He will spend 
the year in equipping himself especially for the 
position. 








_— ~ 
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The National Liberal Immigration League has 
issued letters to those interested in immigration 
and appealing to them to support a movement for 
a law providing for deportation of criminal aliens, 
just as dependent aliens may be deported. ‘The 
league would make a ten-year requirement for 
naturalization. The letter says in part:— 

“We also lay stress on raising the standard of 
citizenship by prolonging the period of probation- 
ary citizenship to ten years, and by requiring of 
candidates for naturalization a guarantee of good 
conduct and knowledge of our institutions. The 
cry for labor in this country is so great that we 
welcome immigrants to pave our streets, build 
railroads, and dig subways. But when it is a 
question not of the admission of aliens, but of con- 
ferring on them the rights of citizenship—the right 
to choose our mayors, governors, and the Presi- 
dent, the right to vote for judges, and to serve as 
jurymen entrusted with our material interests, with 
our life and the honor of our women—then we are 
more exacting.” — 

i 

President R. H. Jesse, University of Missouri, 
like Tucker of Dartmouth and Raymond of Wes- 
leyan, has broken down under the strain, but un- 
like them he will return to his work after a period 
of prolonged rest. He has done a notable and 
noble work. 

i 

It is estimated that the best of vacation school 
life can be provided at $1.00 per child for the sea- 
son, and yet many children clamor for the privi- 
lege and cannot have it because the appropriations 
are not adequate. 


Boston employs 450 teachers in her vacation 
schools, in the supervising of her playgrounds, and 
in other ways promoting the interests of public 
school children in the long summer vacation. 
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Milwaukee has three women on her new school 
board, the first in twelve years. Only four of the 
old board members are re-appointed on the new 
board. 


EDUCATION 


If the state adoption farce can survive the com- 
edy and tragedy of May and June, 1907, the putre- 
faction is not as complete as the odor would sug- 
gest. 


An optimist is a publisher who can think only 
of the states in which he won in May and June 
and forget that in which he was sacrificed. 


President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton’s latest 
reform in college Jife looks more foolhardy than 
heroic. Let’s hope for the best. 


Don’t invest in Martian commerce. The canal- 
ists of Mars are too sensational. Better bet on 
the height of the North Pole. 


The frightful naval extravagance is emphasized 
by sending the Atlantic squadron to the Pacific at 
the cost of a million dollars. 


The Detroit board of education voted to raise 
Superintendent Wales C. Martindale’s salary from 
$4,000 to $8,000. 


There are thirty-six out of 105 county super- 
intendents in Kansas who are women, or more 


than one-third. 


Sixty-nine killed, 4,722 injured, half a million 
fire loss in celebrating Fourth of July. 


Teachers’ excursions reached Los Angeles two 
or three days earlier than usual. 


Youngstown grade teachers are raised from $25 
to $40, and principals $100. 


Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Towa, is $280,000 
richer than it was June 1. 


Jane Addams is always the star attraction at an 
educational gathering. 


Boston has an expert director of her playgrounds 
and vacation schools. 


Nothing short of a national child labor law is 
acceptable. 


Harvard gave out 1,052 degrees at commence- 
ment. 


Vacation schools are popular to the limit. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A WAR FLEET FOR THE PACIFIC. 


The announcement that preparations are being 
made for the despatch of a powerful fleet of battle- 
ships upon a “practice cruise” to the Pacific has 
given new vitality to the reports of strained re- 
lations between the United States and Japan, and 
has supplied the sensation-mongers at home and 
abroad with an abundance of ammunition. The 
first official intimation of the proposed cruise came 
from Secretary Metcalf, in an interview at Oak- 
land, California. Prior to that, the newspaper ru- 
mors regarding such a movement had been pro- 
nounced unfounded, in high official circles. No 
sudden shifting of the fleet is contemplated. The 
summer cruise will take place as usual in the 
Atlantic, but next winter will witness a fleet of at 
least sixteen battleships on its way around Cape 
Horn, reversing the famous voyage of the Oregon. 


EFFECT OF THE MOVEMENT. 


The foreign press is taking this movement fully 
as seriously as is called for. Russian newspapers 
frankly admit that they “hope for the worst,” and 
add that, in the event of hostilities, Russia will 
observe a strict neutrality. English, French, and 
German papers do not treat the matter so exu- 
berantly, but discuss it with a gravity which im- 
plies war as a possibility; and the delegates at The 
Hague are represented as greatly depressed by the 
possibilities of the situation. Some conservative 
American newspapers deplore the plan, on the 
ground that it is certain to be misunderstood, and 
that it can hardly fail to increase popular irrita- 
tion in Japan. On the other hand, there are a few 
who think that it is in the interest of peace that it 
should be demonstrated, as an incident of this 
“practice cruise,” that the United States can pro- 
tect its Pacific coast, or its Atlantic coast either, 
if it has to do it. 

THE JAPANESE NAVY. 

ew foreign observers realize how rapidly Japan 
has been increasing her navy since her war with 
Russia. The Earl of Ronaldshay, in an article in 
the last Blackwood’s, states that the navy yards at 
Kure employ 30,000 men, are capable of build- 
ing battleships equal to any now afloat, and of 
turning out everything connected with their con- 
struction, from a rivet to a twelve-inch gun. There 
are now under construction in Japanese yards two 
huge battleships of the Dreadnaught class, four 
first-class armored cruisers of from 13,000 to 
14,600 tons, and three small cruisers. In addi- 
tion, two battleships of 15,980 and 16,430 tons 
respectively recently arrived from England; and 
of the captured Russian ships, six battleships, four 
cruisers, two coast-defence ships, three destrcyers, 
and two gunboats thoroughly rebuilt andequipped 
are nearly ready for sea. Altogether, these 
vessels represent an aggregate increase of tonnage 
amounting to 226,483 tons. 

MAYOR SCHMITZ SENTENCED. 

Judge Dunne, at San Francisco, July 8, im- 
posed upon Mayor Schmitz, who had been con- 
victed of extortion, the extreme penalty of the 


law, five years in the penitentiary; and deplored 
the inadequacy of the penalty to the heinousness 
of the crime. There was an extraordinary scene 
in the court room when sentence was pronounced 
With characteristic effrontery, Schmitz, blind with 
rage, repeatedly interrupted and insulted the 
judge, and his counsel did likewise until the judge 
threatened to send him to jail if he did not cease. 
When the sentence was pronounced, the crowd in 
the court room cheered and howled its satisfaction 
until it was bundled out of the room by the sher- 
iff’s officers. It was not a suitable or dignified 
demonstration, yet some allowance must be made 
for the natural triumph felt over the downfall of 
impudent municipal corruption which for so long 
had seemed to be impregnably entrenched. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER IN COURT. 

When John D. Rockefeller finally appeared in 
court in Chicago, in response to the summons of 
Judge Landis, it appeared that he knew very little 
of the affairs of the giant corporation of which he 
is the titular head. He had not been to the com- 
pany’s offices for eight years, and had not been 
kept informed as to the details of its business for 
a much longer time. He did not know the exact 
capital stock; he had vague ideas as to the nature 
of the business; and his only impression about the 
dividends was that they averaged about forty per 
cent. on the capital. But from the secretary of the 
corporation Judge Landis elicited more exact in- 
formation, sufficient to serve as a basis for the 
apportionment of fines which, on the recent cases 
against the Standard Oil Company of Indiana in 
which convictions have been obtained, may amount 
to more than $29,000,000. 


THE TOBACCO TRUST. ° 


The tobacco tiust is the next on the list of giant 
combinations in restraint of trade against which 
the United States government is to proceed under 
the Sherman law. A petition has been filed in the 
United States Circuit Court at New York against 
the American Tobacco Company and about sixty 
other corporations and twenty-nine individuals, 
asking the breaking up of the agreements under 
which the consolidated concerns are working. The 
petition sets forth the growth of the combination 
and the methods which it has used to acquire and 
divide up most of the tobacco business of the world. 
It is intimated that criminal prosecutions will fol- 
low, and it is significant that the government has 
expressly wafved the right of demanding answers 
under oath from the defendants, the making of 
which answers might be the means of giving them 
immunity against criminal prosecution. 

LAND FRAUDS. 

It is announced that the government is planning 
to indict men high in the councils of the Southern 
Pacific railroad for complicity in land frauds. The 
investigation of these frauds has been in progress 
for five years, and some of the fruits to date are 
the trial and conviction of Senator Mitchell of 
Oregon, the sentence to prison for five years of 
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tion until he is imbued with this international conscious- 
ness. One generation of teaching the principles of jus- 
tice, peace, and international unity would revolutionize 
the world. This can be done through the teaching of 
literature, geography, history, and, in fact, through 
every exercise connected with the school. There are 
many examples in literature that convey the peace idea; 
through geography, the children of the world should 
learn their true relations to other lands and peoples; 
history should show the aims and aspirations of the 
people of different nations, who, working together, are 
making modern history. The teaching of civil govern- 
ment should be supplemented by the teaching of interna- 
tional government; for this latter knowledge is neces- 
sary if the child is to realize fully the significance of the 
administration of his own country. Such teaching will 
establish in the child an _ attitude consistent with the 
peace idea. 

The full realization of all great movements rests upon 
the future generations. To what nobler work 
teacher consecrate himself than to build up a new 
people whose country is the world, whose countrymen 
are all mankind? The efforts of the statesmen, business 
man, laboring man, minister, and the peace-worker are 


contemporaneous; but the teacher’s work is fundamen 
tal. 


ean the 


—_————_—-+#+ 6 -0-@-e---e- 


SOME CONNECTING LINKS BETWEEN THE COM- 
MUNITY AND ITS SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT JAMES J. PALMER, 
Greenville, Penn. 

How to keep the schools close to the community 
which supports them and weld them to the patrons with 
links that are stronger than bands of steel 
problem. 


, this is our 


The superintendent is, so the rules say, the executive 
officer of the board. He is the official connecting link 
between the community and its schools, and on his efti- 
ciency as an officer depends to a large measure the sue 
eess of the schools. 

The bond of union which the superintendent must 
supply lies along the line of the influence of his person 
ality more especially than upon any formal or official 
character. To dispel the illusion that the superintend 
ent is a dictator is necessary if there is to exist between 
the schools and the community that bond of sympathetic 
co-operation which satisfies both elements. The 


super 
intendent’s relation towards the man 


with the dinner 
pail should be just as cordial as towards the 


town's 
leading citizens. 


At least a speaking acquaintance both 
in and out of school should be cultivated with all classes 
of pupils, An unruly boy’s acquaintance with the su 
perintendent and his belief in fair treatment in 
of trouble will often save 
teacher. 


times 
the day for both boy and 


The superintendent should know the business and pro- 
fessional men in his city. He should find some opportu- 
nity to make and cultivate the 


acquaintance of the 
staunch middle class, 


Many of the women of this class 
are influential in the community, and oftentimes their 
counsel and support will prove a pillar of strength to 
the successful management of the schools. The super- 
intendent should meet the man of affairs with the air 
and consciousness of quality. Measured by the subor 
dinates who take his direction. the superintendent is in- 
ferior to no man in the community. for every child in 
the schools is a worker in the superintendent’s industry 
In the expenditure of money and the conduct of its 


cen 
eral business the schools are one of the important 


indus 
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tries of the town. ‘A respectful, dignified, and courteous 
demeanor towards the women of the moneyed class is 
also essential to sueeess. 

3ut not the least of the superintendent's influence on 
the public is exerted through the teachers. The teach- 
ers are in daily contact with the homes, and are the best 
interpreters of the management’s attitude towards the 
homes and the community. If the superintendent 
dictatorial, so will most of the teachers be: if he 


is 
is 
reasonable and fair, so will they be. In fact, the teach- 
ers act like a deflecting wall to give to the community 
the impressions which he makes upon them. 

The modern system of schools is concerned abhott 
the broader ideal, and knows full well that there are 
other powers to be cultivated besides the ability to read, 
write, and cipher. So the public must be brought in 
touch with the real work of the schools by actual con 
tact. One of the best meats of accomplishing this is 
through specially arranged days for visiting the school 
rooms, commonly called patron’s days or reception days. 
Possibly the best results from these comes from the 
close association between teacher and pupils necessary 
in preparation, and the fact that the parents meet the 
teacher and see the school environment of their chil 
dren. Speaking exercises, singing, displays of written 
work, art, or constructive work may any or all of them 
be made to arouse the pride of the parents in their chil 
dren’s efforts, and be helpful in teaching the community 
different ideals. A general display of rather striking 
school work, or the results of either home or school gar 
dening, combined sometimes with a competition with 
prizes to be awarded by competent. unbiased judges 
will prove helpful in maintaining public interest in the 
schools. 

Literay programs, consisting of speaking parts, or 
better, when possible, the presentation of little dranas 
or plays or concerts or cantatas adapted to children’s 
voices and children’s eapabilities, all help to interest 
people in the schools. The help of the better singers in 
town or of some local talent outside of the schools 
proves valuable in allying their circle of friends with 
the schools. In our own case our high school orchestra 
is the best orchestra in the city, and has been very val 
uable in both entertaining and in keeping many people 
interested in the schools. 

Progressive schools are in danger of growing away 
from the sentiment in the community unless still other 
means of educating the patrons or of cultivating public 
sentiment is provided. Probably the best means of 
doing this is through the discussion of the educational 
problems of the day by able speakers whose sincerity 
and authority is unquestioned. Special effort must he 
made year after year to bring different elements of the 
community in touch with this and other popular means 
of adult edueation. The women’s study clubs of the 
town and other organizations may be actively interested 
in the schools by providing through the schools special 
lectures along the lines of their interest. Art exhibits 
and other exercises of a special character which the 
at nominal expense draw to 
the schools some of the best elements in the community. 


schools may easily supply 


All of this publie work may be even more than self 
supporting. These exercises give splendid opportunity 
for brief expositions by the superintendent or some 
other capable person of the community school problems. 

And last but not least of the links by which the com 
munity and its schools are bound together is the recog 
nition by the schools of the community’s needs. The 
citizens delegate to the schools the task of preparing 
their children for life in the community, and it asks 
and rightly, too, that their children and young people 


fresh from the schoo] lve it least rendy to le vin the ac 
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tive work of the community, and assume a share of its 
responsibilities and duties. The product of the schools 
must be efficient in meeting the real duties of life. 

The schools must cultivate the homely yet very neces- 
sary virtues of industry, punctuality, and honesty. 
Other demands, too, must be met. The children must 
be legible writers, correct spellers, inteHigent readers, 
and must possess facility and accuracy in the ordinary 
processes of computation. Sut besides these, young 
people who leave the school in the higher grades or 
graduate with a complete course must after commence 
ment find their place in the commercial and industrial 
life of the community, or be prepared to continue 
courses of study for professional or cultural careers. 

It is not enough then that the schools give theoretical 
instruction in bookkeeping, typewriting, mechanical 
drawing, or subjects of pedagogy, but such instruction 
ought to be modeled to some extent to suit the needs of 
the places which pupils will be obliged t» fill. In a 
broad sense, aside from narrow aims the schools must 
meet the demands of the community for efticient work- 
ers in its own special industries. Not only must the 
schooling keep this end in view, but the school through 
its management, as represented by the superintendent 
and teachers, should undertake to recommend to em- 
ployers suitable candidates for positions, and should on 
the other hand keep in touch with such candidates when 
employed, and influence them all it possibly can to meet 
with success the demands made upon them. In so 
doing the community will come to trust in its schools 
for efficient workers, and some of the problems which 
vex us will be well met and in a large part solved. 


o-4+0-4> ~~ 


COMMON SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


BY OSSIAN LANG, 
Editor the School Journal, New York. 





Let us take it for granted that we are all agreed on the 
desirability of making the schools social centres, and 
that in fact they have already become so. 

The common school, then, has become the social 
centre, and we will. consider how its social influences 
can be still further extended and intensified. Before we 
can do this, however, let us take account of what is al- 
ready being done under the auspices of the American 
common school. The school is called the common 
school because all individuals in the community 
have a share in it. It is the one thing they own in 
common. The very nature of the school’s origin in- 
volves the co-operation of parents as a vital element. 
The home is—or ought to be—the educational centre 
for the child. The school should be the educational 
centre for the parents. The school’s purpose is— or 
ought to be—to aid the educational endeavors of the 
home by supplying what the home cannot accomplish. 
Co-operation of the school with the home is the real 
problem here, not co-operation of the home with the 
school. Instead of sorrowing that so few parents visit 
the school, let us regret rather that so few teachers 
visit the parents of their pupils. The final responsi- 
bility for the education of the young rests with the 
parents. Parent’s meetings afford splendid opportuni- 
ties for bringing about intelligent co-operation of home 
and scuool. 

The school community, however, is composed not only 
of parents and children and teachers. There are others 
vitally interested in the proper conduct of the schco', 
Society at large must be able to satisfy itseif that the 
school is doing its best to promote the common welfare. 
In deference to the demands from this direction, if fcr 
no other reason, the school seeks to give every pupil 
a bread-winning power that will put him on a plane of 
self-reliance, and to instill intelligent and unswerying 
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respect for law and order, together with right views of 
personal liberty. The school does more. Its specific 
purpose is the social regeneration of the individual in 
the service of civilization, good citizenship, neighbor- 
liness, and righteousness. 

“Universal education of the people in common schools 
free to all,” not the children only, but all the people, 
young and old,—that is the new gospel. It is this which 
really unites the people of a locality. It organizes them 
into an educational community. The express purpose 
of this union and organization is the maintaining of a 
school as the common agency for meeting the educa- 
tional responsibilities which naturally rest upon the 
several families, but whose conscientious fulfilment is 
of vital interest to society, and whose sufficiency and 
efficiency is of fundamental importance to the state. 
The survival of a community in our American civiliza- 
tion depends essentially upon the care bestowed on the 
utilization of the privileges and opportunities supplied 
in the common school. . 

When the common school was first called into exist- 
ence selfishness was even more active than it is now to 
prevent its development, 

From a place where little children were drilled in the 
three R’s, the common school slowly developed into an 
educational institution for the young. Story after story 
was added to the structure. The common high school 
came, and the common college followed. Nor was the 
school permitted to remain a mere literary centre. De- 
mands arose for manual work, for nature study, for art 
instruction, for agricultural training, for horticulture, 
for housewifery arts, and other forms of industrial edu- 
cation. These demands were met. And that brought 
up the further question as to the age at which education 
at the common expense should cease. Illiteracy and the 
lack of understanding on the part of the immigrant for- 
eigner, of American institutions, united to throw still 
more light upon the foundation principles of the com- 
mon school. Society responded with night schools and 
free lectures. More and more the necessity developed 
for transforming the common school int a general cul- 
ture centre of the community maintaining it. A drill 
station for children in the three R’s, first; an educa- 
tional institution for the young next; then a literary 
centre; then a general culture centre for young and old, 
and then a further step forward—a social centre—and 
that added recreation to the former endeavors. Nor will 
the evolution stop here. 


When the common school was first established it was 
looked down upon as a free school for those unable to 
pay tuition. Gradually this attitude gave way to the more 
equitable one that attendance at the common school is 
a civic privilege, assuring to the pupils a social training 
which no segregation can ever supply even with the most 
perfect equipment, In like manner, when the  uight 
schools were first opened, the idea prevailed in self-con- 
tented minds that these were charitable institutions, for 
the blessings of which those who attended them should 
be devoutly thankful. At the present time citizens have 
learned that every community whose night schools and 
free lectures are well patronized is to that degree be‘ter, 
more wholesome, more desirable to live in. 

Let us make the school necessary, indispensable, use- 
ful, lovable, attractive. Let us invite the people to 
come. Let us advertise the school. New York ad- 
vertises its free public lectures and free concerts by 
placards, illumined signs, newspaper notes, handbills, and 
other means. A small town in New England has cir- 
culars distributed broadcast to inform the people that 
certain schools, whose location is described, have read- 
ing rooms and rooms where men may smoke and chat, 
that the use of these rooms is entirely free, that the 
laborers may appear in their work-a-day dress, and that 
all are welcome. 
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It is this attitude translated into practical activities 
that will draw into the school the people of the com- 
munity. They will be enrolled in classes, lecture 
courses, societies for cultural and economic improve- 
ment. There will be recreation too. The playgrounds 
will be utilized after school hours for games, gym- 
nastics, and rest. Good musical entertainments and art 
exhibits will be supplied. There will be sewing clubs, 
household clubs, communal gardening, photographic 
contests, visiting the sick, welcoming strangers, an in- 
formation bureau, mothers’ clubs, and fathers’ debating 
societies. Alumni associations will be formed—in fact, 
this will be among the first duties of the new school, 
to keep hold of the boys and girls whose names have 
been on the register. It is worth while to fo low 
up these young people and keep their interest bound to 
the schools. 

The organization—the school community—will take 
pride in its social centre. The building will be attract- 
ive, and everything about it will be inviting. Every- 
thing that ingenuity can devise and local effort supply 
will be put in operation as soon as its bearings upon the 
general good is recognized. It is no use to shut the 
eyes to the fact that the common school is rapidly b>- 
coming a central clearing house for various social en- 
deavors that will, of necessity, enlist many, if not all, 
the people in the advancement of the common welfare. 

Social service will be the ambition characterizing the 
new evolution—social service in its broadest and mcst 
comprehensive scope—social service identified with the 
highest type of human aspiration—social service  rep- 
resenting the truest human interpretation of the divine 
idea underlying destiny—social service expressing best 
the earnestness of man’s endeavoring to do the will of 
the All-Father which is in heaven. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


BY EDWARD D. COLLINS, 
Principal State Normal School, Johnson, Vt 


Because of the public school the normal school came 
into being; through the interesis of the public school 
only can it extend its work. The normal school must 
be filled with the spirit of this age which places such 
demands upon teachers. It must furnish the teacher 
not only with Hobbs’ sticks; it must provide her if need 
be with a point of view. Without neglecting the field 
of ethics or civies or physical culture or industrial edu- 
cation, it becomes necessary consciously and definitely 
to cultivate the field of esthetics. 

We lack ideals rather than ideas. The boy working 
his problem in arithmetic or algebra may be gaining in 
the control of his mental operations and becoming a 
more accurate and logical thinker. He may be enlarg- 
ing his grasp of the essential conditions which enter 
into a problem, and so be preparing himself for an en- 
larged sphere of usefulness in business. But he is work 
ing under fixed conditions and inflexible processes and 
he can arrive at no result different than that of every 
other man who ever solved the same problem. He is 
not expressing himself in his work; he is not liberating 
his own soul. 

Ideas will give us things undoubtedly—inventions, 
improvements, devices. The era stands for ideas. Ma- 
terial prosperity is ours because we have the _ ideas. 
Our very prosperity reveals our real deficiencies: for 
with our wealth we portray the creatures of our imagi- 
nation. We reveal the same lack of standards in states 
manship, in public service, in citizenship, that we do in 
architecture, sculpture, and music. The reason is iden- 
tical. The public school is concerned with the masses, 
and we fall below the highest standards of history only 
because we fail in that support without which leadership 
ean never be effective. 

This is why the public school has everything to do in 
the matter. If that teacher will drop the notion that 
her work is a failure because she does not turn out an- 
other Angelo or Mozart, and will consider that her task 
has been well performed when a moderate degree of 
sympathetic appreciation is evident throughout her 
school for beauty of form or tone. she will cense to he 
the failure that she imagines herself and instead begin 
to lay the foundation for national art and national 
music. We need the painful struggle of liberating 
our ideals. The illustration will serve for the entire 
group of esthetic activities. It is the proper business 
for the public school to lay these foundations. It is thy 
function of the normal school to prepare the teachers for 
the publie schools. 
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The normal school, then, has everything to do with the 
matter. And normal school extension has a particular 
duty. 

The character of this extension work will not be so 
much pedagogical as esthetic, will have to doJess with 
the schoolroom than with life at large. Its aim will be 
to improve the teacher through the enrichment of her 
experience, the enlargement of her conceptions, the 
gradual but continual changing of her point of view un- 
til narrowness gives way to breadth, self-satisfaction to 
spiritual Jonging, discontent with material surroundings 
to genial appreciation and enjoyment of whatever en- 
vironment may be hers. It matters less what particu 
lar line of extension work a normal school undertakes 
than: that it undertakes some work clearly in line with 
the principles laid down. Just what the form of work 
shall be depends upon the environment of the school 
and the greatest needs of its graduates. 

It is a part of normal school extension to assist the 
perplexed teacher in overcoming her difficulties, and 
such work may well be encouraged until it requires 
the organization of a bureau of correspondence. I can 
well understand that a teacher fresh from training in 
one part of a city may find in her first appointment, in 
another part of the same city, possibly, conditions so 
utterly different from those under which she was trained 
that her first feeling is one almost of resentment against 
the institution which failed to anticipate her particular 
needs; but she forgets for the moment that principles 
are better than devices, and that to reduce all problems 
to an immediate and easy solution would be as undesir 
able as it would be impossible. <A _ little sympathetic 
guidance, as a sort of first aid to the injured, is all that 
is necessary or wise to bestow. 

Again, extension should take account of that class of 
teachers who find their point of view so modified by a 
vear or two of teaching that they wish once more to study 
method on the basis of their newly acquired experience. 
For such teachers regular courses in summer schools will 
do far more than conventions or brief educational meet 
ings. It is my opinion that the normal schools’ with 
their unexcelled equipments and their public appropria 
tions are the proper institutions for conducting such 
eourses. 

A third opportunity for service is open to normal 
schools in the preparation of carefully annotated _ lists 
as guides for further professional study and particularly 
for reading of general cultural’ value’ intended to 
broaden and enrich. It is my belief that a well-trained 
normal graduate surpasses a college graduate who has 
not had similar training in capacity to work and ability 
to concentrate mental effort. Many teachers in eight or 
ten years do an amount of reading which if properly 
planned and systematically carried out under instruction 
would exceed that required for an earned master’s de- 
sree. In connection with such directed reading, the 
assistance of traveling school libraries should be in 
voked 

Another means of reaching teachers in service at regu 
lar periods, as frequent as may be desired, is open to 
normal schools in the publication of pamphlets or peri 
odicals, which may be transmitted through the mails at 
second-class rates of postage. Such periodicals may he 
made of as great value as the reading lists. They make 
an appeal to practical school men as an excellent means 
of keeping in touch with graduates. Most graduates 
who remain in the profession will register changes of 
address for the sake of receiving the publication regu 
larly, and will thus enable a school to keep its records 
more nearly complete without an endless chain of corre 
spondence. 

Experience and observation convince me that these 
ind similar channels of effort are legitimate means of 
extension and are genuinely useful and that a sufficient 
number of teachers will take advantage of them to keep 
a field secretary reasonably busy in a school of only 
moderate size. Extension work should not be a reflec 
tion of the regular work of the normal school. It must 
be more. Outlook rather than introspection is needed. 
Contact of mind with mind must be sought. Ideals 
must be emphasized. The teacher must hecome a liv 
ng part of the community outside the school. The 
profession will be enhanced if the teacher is more ' 


man than a teacher. A working member of society 
with high ideals he must become, conversant with all 
means of doing good, but a slave to none. The normal 
school in its professional work keeps constantly in view 
the child beyond the teacher. In its extension work it 


must keep as constantly in view the teacher beyond tly 
child 
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Three Book Series 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational! news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo! 
autherities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 17-19: Vermont State Teacb- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 


October 17-19: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’0S: 
Colorado State Teachers’ 


Associa- 
tion. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


July 1-October 31: Summer courses 
for foreign students, University of 
Dijon, Dijon, France. 

July 1-August 23: Summer session, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
July 1-August 3: Summer term, Unt- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
July 1-19: Summer school, New York 

University, New York City. 

July 1-26: Summer session, Interstate 

Normal, Norfolk, Va. 


July 1-August 2: Summer school, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

July 1-August 9: Summer session, 
Oshkosh State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

July 1-August 3: Summer school of 
Manual Training and Domestic 
Economy, Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, Ill. 

July 1-August 9: Summer school at 
University Heights, New York (ni! 
versity, New York City. 

July 2-August 9: Summer courses, 


Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Mass, 

July 3-27: Summer school, Connecti- 
eut Agricultural College, Storrs, 
Conn. 

July 4-August 14: Summer session, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


July 5-August 16: Summer sehvol, 
Yale University, New Hfaven 
Conn. 

July 5-August 16: Summer school 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y 


July 7-August 17: Summer § school, 
Chautauqua Institute, Chautauqua, 
ee 

July 8-August 19: Summer school, 
Whitewater Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 

July 8-August 17: Summer school, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

July 9-August 17: The summer ses- 
sion of tbe Columbia University, 
New York City. 

July 9-August 30: 
State Normal 
N. H. 


Summer school, 
school, Plymouth, 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Dartmouth graduated 220, the rec- 
ord with this institution. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BAST NORTHFIELD. Philip Is. 
Green, professor of English and 
mathematics, and Professor David 
A. Durward, assistant in the agricul 
tural department at the Mt. Herinon 
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school for boys, were drowned July 
2 while canoeing in the Connecticut 
river by the upsetting of their canoe. 

BROCKTON. Don C. Bliss, for 
seven years superintendent of schools 
at Kearney, N. J., has been chosen by 
the school boord of this city. as the 
successor to Superintendent of 
Schools Barrett B. Russell, who had 
held the office in Brockton nearly 
twenty-three years. He was born in 
Vermont, graduated from Dartmouth. 
and then was principal of a_ high 
school in Michigan, afterwards being 


ealled to Kearney, N. J., and then 


being elected superintendent of 
schools tn that place. Barrett B. 
Russell, whose tenure is stated to 


have heen the longest of any super- 
intendent of schools in the state, re 
siened the latter part of April. 
GREENFIELD. Fourteen  nota- 
hle changes have taken place in the 
teaching foree. Those who have re 
tired have mostly received decidedly 
better positions elsewhere, and those 
who succeed them have as a rule had 


hetter scholarly and_ professional 

training but less experience. 
RPOSTON. Arthur Amos Noves 

Ph. D.. edueator and author. profes- 


sor of theoretical chemistry and di- 
rector of the research laboratory of 
nhvysieal chemistry at the Massachnu- 
setts Institute of Technology. is to he 
named as temporary president of the 
institute until the vacaney created bv 
the denarture of Henry S. Pritchett 
on July 1 is permanently filled. 
Professor Noves was born in New- 
,urvport September 18, 1866, and was 
xrnaduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1886. 


——-- 


CONNECTICTT. 


PORTT.AND The sneecessor of 
Mise Teresa Fitzgerald. teacher of 
Central school, resigned, is Miss Fl 
len PR. Peek of Clinton, 2 graduate of 
Woslevan TTniversitv 


TTTTNA’ 
hae adonted 


for teacher 


nrineinal 


The town school 
this sehedule of wares 
under the charee of the 
of the Tsrael Putnam school: 


hoord 


Tiret and eond vear. 210 9a week: 
third foayeth and fifth Qt: thar 
efter 19 

The town eehool hoard has An- 
nointed Alice R. Wilbur of Abington 


teachor ot Putnam Heights for 1907- 


"Ne BKlizaheth for the 
eehanl!l at 7 


and MeCrecor 


st Putnam 

TTARTFORD. The trustees of 
Trinity College have voted na leave of 
aheenece of one vear to Rev. Dr. John 
Tt. MeCook. nrofessor of modern lan- 
Professor MeCook 


erT1laA vas 


has not 
heen in his usual health of Inte. 
WATRECAN. Miss Ada Bur 
lineame and Miss Marv Traev have 
heen re-enenged to teach the Woanre 
van sehool the coming vear 
NORWICH. Miss Carrie A. Stey 
ens. nrincinal of the East Brond 
street school. sailed from 


Montreal 
with a number 
Europe. She landed 

and after visitine insn- 
for a 


recently in comnany 


of friends far 
in Tivernool 


lor Beurone 


while, will go to 
leadine parts of the eontinent. re 
turnine to Norwich in time to re 
enen sehool in September. 


STAFFORD SPRINGS. Mi ihm 
ily Willard of Portland, Me., has been 
secured hy the town school commit 
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tee as assistant in the high school to 
fill the vacancy made by the resigna 
tion of Miss Brooks. Miss Willard 
is a graduate of Bates College. 
Miss Laura Brooks, who has been 
assistant at the Stafford high 
school for the past year, will not re 
turn next year. She resigns to teach 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at a 
erable advance in salary. 

Charles Morrall has been engaged 
as assistant principal in Monson 
Academy. He will teach history and 
Latin and will have charge of the 
dormitory. 

DANBURY. Leon C. Staples, who 
recently resigned as head of the sci- 
ence department of the Danbury 
hign school, has been elected super 
intendent of schools and principal of 
the high school of Portland. 

PLAINFIELD. 
regret that John L. 
intendent of 
cludes his 
this term, 


an 


consid 


There is general 
Chapman, super 
Plainfield schools, 
labors here at the end of 
to be superintendent of 
schools at Millbury, Mass. 

NEW HAVEN. A new schedule 
of salaries for the teachers of New 
Haven, involving an increased appro 
priation of nearly $50,000, will go into 
effect not later than January 1, 1908, 
if the recommendation made by the 


committee of the board of education 
is adopted. 


con 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Associate 
Superintendent A. W. Edson is giv- 
ing a course of sixty lessons in school 
organization and school management 
at the New York University. This 
work will detain him in the city un- 
til August 10, when he expects to get 
a few weeks’ vacation in Vermont. 

BUFFALO. A summer school for 
virls, under the direction of 
Ada M. Gates, principal of school 
No. 36 in Day’s Park, will be held 
from July S to August 16 at 19 West 
Mohawk street. For several sum- 
mers past a vacation school for boys 
has been conducted at the Y. M. C. 
A. and a demand for a similar chance 
for girls has led this year to the es- 
tablishment of a 


Miss 





vacation school ex- 
clusively for them. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM. Lehigh 
University is raising an endowment 


of $1,000,000. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 
OXFORD. Miami University has 
an enrollment of -1,114. This is 158 


more than ever 

CINCINNATI. 
a noted chemist, 
University of 


before. 
Dr. Thomas Evans, 
professor in the 
Cincinnati, died = on 
June 27 from overwork, or from neg- 
lect of his health because’ of 
work. He was one of the 
sity’s most eminent scholars, 
Resignation of Professor KLdward 
M. Brown as head of the department 
of Knelish language and 
it the university has been accepted, 
ind Henry Heath Bawden of Vas 
College is elected in his place 


over 
univer 


literature 


sar 
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Dr. Brown has been connected with 
the English literature department 
for seventeen years and for fifteen 
years has been painfully crippled 
with rheumatism. He _ will receive 
a pension of $1,500 a year from the 
Carnegie fund. He was elected pro- 
fessor emeritus for life. 





MICHIGAN. 

SAGINAW. Superintendent K. C. 
Warriner is another of the highly for- 
tunate men, being in a city that has 
a most benevolent man, W. R. Burt, 
who has given nearly a quarter of a 
million for public school education. 
To the Industrial high school alone 
he has given $175,000—conditioned 
upon the city’s giving $60,000 more, 
so that they have as complete, mod- 
ern, and every way satisfactory a 
building for art, wood work, metal 
work, physical training and science 
department as there is in the coun- 
try. Mr. Burt has recently given 
$1,000 for a library along industrial 
art lines. Superintendent Warriner 
has established five school gardens 
that interest the pupils and attract 
much attention. 

DETROIT. The city is making 
immense strides educationally. There 
is to be an addition to the Central 
high school costing $250,000. This 
is not to accommodate more pupils 
but to give vastly better equipment 
to those already there. In the same 
way $100,000 will be expended for 
the West high school. Kivery mod- 
ern appointment will be in these 
buildings. 

MUSKEGON. This is one of the 
five or six most favored cities in the 
United States in private provision for 
public schools. In proportion to the 
population it is second only to Me 
nomonie, Wisconsin, if, indeed, it is 
second to that city. The combination 
of high and industrial high school is 
as ideal as anything I have seen. 
Superintendent J. P. Frost has 
worked out a condition of harmony 
that is admirable. Practically every 
student in both high schools devotes 
two-fifths of his periods to manua! 
activity. The physical exercises in 
the matchless gymnasiums are all 
that could be desired. The great ac 
quisition this season is an adequate, 
completely equipped athletic field 
adjoining the high school properties. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Charles W. French, 
principal of the Normal Practice 
school, formerly principal of the 
Hyde Park high school, is to be vice- 
principal of the Chicago normal 
school. Mr. Cooley desires to dis- 
continue the Yale as a_ practice 
school for prospective teach- 
ers and use instead the Harrison 
school, Twenty-third place and Went- 
worth avenue, and that William ©, 
Payne, principal of the Yale school. 
be retained as the head of the pro- 
posed Harrison practice school. The 
reason for the change is to have the 
teachers become acquainted with the 
children of foreign speaking families, 
The Yale and Normal practice 
schools are now in English-speaking 
districts. Kate S. Kellogg, former 
principal of the Yale practice school, 
who has been traveling in Europe for 
three years, will be recommended as 
the principal of the Wicker Park 
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Schoolroom Floors Without Dust 


Such a menace to the health of scholars is the dust which arises from 
schoolroom floors that the abatement of the dust evil in schoolrooms is just as 


essential as proper ventilation. The 
constant motion, To overcome this 
floor should be treated with 


activity of scholars keeps the dust in 
contamination of the atmosphere the 


STANDARD 


Floor Dressing 


Exhaustive tests show that wherever it is used the amount 
of circulating dust is reduced Eleven-Twelfths—the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust naturally being 


reduced in like proportion 


STANDA RD 


; FLOOR 
As dust is a potent factor in the spread of many serious ree 


DRESSING 


diseases, the advantages of Standard I 
at once apparent. The dr 


year give best results. 


Patented Standard Oiler makes process of application 


easy and economical. 
We will 


or other public building, 


‘loor Dressing will be 
essing also preserves the flooring, 
saves labor, and pays for itself many times over. 

standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in kegs and 
in cans of varying capacity. ‘Three or four applications a 


apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, 
to the floor of one room or hall in any Hospital, School, 
to demonstrate that all we claim 





foritistrue. Standard Floor dressing is not intended for use —— — 
on varnished, waxed or polished floors or for use in private houses, Write for 
testimonials and for interesting reports from medical authorities 


on ‘‘ Dust and its Dangers 


Standard O11 Company 
(Incorporated) 








EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


It aims to develep in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


College of Oratory 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 











school, a vacancy caused by the re- 
instatement of Charles D. Lowry as 
district superintendent. Harry SBS. 
DeVelde, teacher in the Crane Man- 
ual Training school, is elected to the 
department of geography at the nor- 
mal school, vice Elizabeth Smith, re- 
signed. 

Edward Chester Delano, district 
school superintendent of Chicago, 
who, in point of consecutive service, 
was one of the oldest members of the 
public teaching staff, was found dead 
in bed at his home on June 7. Mr. 
Delano, who was seventy-four years 
of age, had devoted more than half 
a century of his life to the cause of 
public education in Chicago, and had 
been a district superintendent for 
thirty years. He was granted a cer- 
tificate to teach in the Chicago 
schools in 1856 and became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Central high 
school at once. He severed his con- 
nection with the high school to become 
head of the Chicago normal school 
when its doors were thrown open, 
and directed its policy until 1877. In 
September of that year he was made 
assistant superintendent of schools. 
The functions of this office he con- 
tinued to discharge until his death, 
although the title was changed to 
that of district superintendent in 


1898. A banquet was given at the 
Sherman house last year on the fifti- 
eth anniversary of his first connec 
tion with the public schools. Mr. 
Delano was born in Massachusetts 
May 10, 1833, and was graduated 
from the Bridgewater (Mass.) normal 
school in 1850. He came to Chicago 
six years later. 

JACKSONVILLE. Superintendent 
J. D. ¥reeman, of the school for 
the blind, has resigned of his own mo 
tion and will enjoy the leisure which 
he has certainly earned. He made 
his reputation as superintendent of 
the Polo schools, which owe him more 
than can be expressed. He was also 
assistant state superintendent for 
several years. He is a leader in the 
state and his resignation causes uni- 
versal regret. 

GALESBURG. John W inter 
Thompson of this city is elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Music Teachers 
Association. 

BLOOMINGTON. The fiftieth an 
niversary of the first state normal 
school of the West proves to be the 
greatest home-coming week on record 
in this section. There are 500 Chi- 
eagoans in attendance. In every re- 
spect it is breaking all records. 

MOLINE. The Illinois Music 
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Teachers’ Association meeting here 
passed resolutions entering vigorous 
protest against the issuing of teach- 
ers’ certificates without pedagogic 
training. 

EVANSTON. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, most prosperous by far of all 
denominational colleges, except Chi- 
eago University, is booming beyond 
all precedent. President A. W. Har- 
ris is setting an unheard-of pace. 

MONMOUTH. The Monmouth 
board of education has broken ~- the 
deadlock by selecting W. R. Snyder 
of Indianapolis superintendent of 
city schools. About sixty applica- 
tions were considered. Mr. Snyder 
was for sixteen years at the head of 


the Muncie, Ind., schools. Mr. Sny- 
der was one of the Indiana educa- 
tional leaders until three years ago, 


when he was tempted to enter upon 
a. business career. 





WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. A highly gratify- 
ing feature of the regular work of 
the school is shown in the fact that 
while the monthly enrollment wus 
1,856 more than the same month a 
year ago, the average daily attend- 
ance was 2,408 more. Such figures 
speak volumes. 

The state normal school is to have 
a new $60,000 building. 


IOWA. 
BURLINGTON. The city is to 
put $150,000 into new school  build- 
ings this year. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 





TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
grandson of the founder of Vander- 
bilt University, gives $100,000 to the 
university this month. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 





TEXAS. 
AUSTIN. At the final city insti- 
tute of the school year Dr. Hall of 


the State University delivered the 
address and the board of education 
gave a luncheon to the teachers. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS and EDUCATORS become more convinced every day 


Holden Adjustable Book Covers 
Perfect Self Binders 
“T” Binders and 
Transparent Paper 


Are Indispensable in INCREASING THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS, and 
Keeping them Clean and Sanitary during the full School Year. 


From January Ist, 1907, to April 1st, 1907, we show a 30 per cent. increase 
in our business over same period one year ago. 


Overhaul your Books and Stock and send us your order 





G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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Attorney-General Meldrum of that 
state, and the indictment of Represen- 
tative Hermann, Senator Borah, and 
others. Many cases are now await 
ing trial in California and Arizona; 
about 150 indictments have just been 
found at Denver; and the work is be- 
ing pushed in Wyoming. The frauds 
were of the most unblushing charac 
ter and involved many millions of 
acres. There is no doubt that the 
prosecutions will be relentlessly 
pushed, without fear or political fa- 
vor. 
KING EDWARD IN IRELAND. 


With that gracious tact 
distinguished him since his 
to the throne, King Edward chose 
the present occasion, when Ireland 
was disturbed anew by political and 
land questions and especially by the 
disappointing attempt at an increase 
in self-government, to visit the island 
in company with Queen Alexandria. 
They visited the exhibition and rode 
hrough the streets of Dublin, wear- 
ing the Irish color, the king a green 
necktie and the queen a moss green 
and mauve toque. The warm-hearted 
Irish were captivated by the specta- 
cle and gave the royal pair a rous- 
ing welcome. The visit was well 
timed and it did more, doubtless, for 
the restoration of good feeling where 
irritation had been caused by recent 
events than more formal overtures 
could have done. King Edward is a 
born deplomatist of the most tactful 
type. 


which has 
uecession 





Sloyd in India. 


The system of manual training rep- 
resented by the Sloyd Training school 
in Boston, which school was founded 
and is supported by Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw, has been honored by being se 
lected as the most desirable system 
for sloyd for India. Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Education, MY. Bahbba, a 
government official from Mysore, In 
dia, after having visited several rep- 
resentative schools in Europe = and 
America, finally decided upon the 
system as taught in Boston. 

An official letter has just been re- 
ceived by Gustaf Larsson, the princi 





pal of the Sloyd Training school here, 
inviting him to Bangalore, capital of 
Mysore, to inaugurate sloyd in In- 
dia by giving a six-months’ course 
for teachers selected from different 
parts of the state. Mr. Larsson has 
accepted the position, by permission 
of Mrs. Shaw, and will leave Amer- 
ica on June 11 to make a short visit 
to his native country, Sweden, and 
he will sail from London on July 14 
for his work in India, returning to 
Boston early in March, 1908. During 
Mr. Larsson’s absence the school in 
Boston will be in charge of his first 
assistant, Joseph Sandberg, and the 
usual corps of teachers will be on 
duty. Mr. Larsson intends to leave 
his seven-year-old son with relatives 
in Sweden while he is in India.— 
Boston Transcript. 
~——__— — 
A FEW BRIEF REMARKS, 
The reel thing—A trout 
Graft and the world 
you. 
The automobile slays more than the 
sleigh. 
The “is-it-hot-enough-for-you?’ 
is under cover. 
Making love in an automobile de 
pends a good bit on the sparker. 
Also the boodler may not care to 
let his left hand know what his right 
is doing. 





fisherman. 
grafts . with 


ah 


Politeness is gradually becoming 
confined to the people who want to 
borrow money. 

One time when the world is willing 
to take a man at his word is when he 
owns up to having made a 

Philadelphia Reeord. 


mistake. 


_——_——_—_—_o— —$__—____ 
SHE RAISED HIM. 


A young man who had not been 
married long remarked at the dinner 
table the other day: 

“My dear, I wish you could make 
bread such as mother used to make.” 

The bride smiled, and answered in 
a voice that did not tremble:- 

“Well, dear, I wish you could make 
the dough that father used to make.’ 

Watchword (Dayton, O.). 






agogy in America 
year opens Sept. 24th 
Y LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


Address 








® Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Ped- 
Summer Session. 27th 


HENR 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
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Suggestive Lessons on _ Earth- 
quakes—Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Grades. 


The superintendent of the Tacoma, 
Washington, schools has issued the 
following interesting circular:— 

1. What Constitutes an LHarth- 
quake ?—Harthquakes are jars in the 
rocks, resulting from faulting, vol- 
canic action, and other causes; more 
to be dreaded than volcanoes, because 
they rise without warning from the 
unknown and invisible depths, shake 
into dismembered fragments. the 
structures on the surface, and die 
away. Volcanoes give warning—pre- 
monitory rumblings, columns of 
steam and dust, ete. 


Il. Causes.—Geologists have sug- 
xested three great fundamental 
causes. ‘The most probable is as fol- 
lows :— 


(a) The inside of the earth is solid 
and very hot. This heat is being 
slowly conducted from the inside of 
the earth to the outside, and radiates 
thence into space. During this proc- 
ess the crust has become cool, while 
the great body of the earth has_ re- 
mained hot. The temperature of the 
outside is but little affected, but the 
inside is losing heat and contracting, 
since rock contracts as it cools. Re- 
sult: Interior is tending continually 
to shrink away from the crust, but 
actual separation of the inside from 
the outside is impossible; the outside 
must accommodate itself to the di- 
minishing volume within. This ac- 
commodation, or readjustment, 
ciuses earthquakes. 

(b) Bring out in discussion that 
mountain growth is often responsible 
for earthquakes. A jar is sent 
through the rocks when they slip 
along fault planes. Volcanic explo- 


sions and the rush of lava into fis- 
sures, forming dikes, also cause 
earthquakes. Any jar to the rocks, 


as an explosion of gunpowder, or the 
falling in of caverns, will cause an 
earthquake. 

(c) California earthquake due to a 
slipping of the earth’s crust along 
an ancient fault, resulting from suc 
cessive dislocation dating from the 
Quaternary period. Rift traced by 
the commission from Point Arena, 
Mendocino County, to Mount Pinas, 
Ventura County, 375 miles in a south- 
easterly direction. Area of destruc- 
tion extends about twenty-five miles 
on each side. Line of rift nearly 
straight; runs into ocean below Ft. 
Ross; enters shore again eight miles 
south of Cliff House. Along rift 
the ground shifted both horizontally 
and vertically. Southwest wide of rift 
moved ten feet to the northwest, and 
Was raised four feet as compared 
with rift on the other side. Asa con- 
sequence of this movement it is prob- 
able that the latitudes and long.tudes 
of all points in the coast range have 
been permanently changed a_ few 
feet. (Pictures, Cosmopolitan, Aug 
ust, 1906.) Bring out fact that the 
region extending for some hundreds 
of miles north and south of the Bay 
of San Francisco may be considered 
as practically susceptible to shocks, 
on account of the number and magni- 
tude of faults. (See accompanying 
maps.) 

III. Oceurrences.—Since  earth- 
quakes are so commonly caused by 
the breaking of rocks and by the 
movement of lava, voleanie regions 
are especially liable to them, but 
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Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each in- 


sertion. 


Each additional line 25 cents. 


Copy for this department must reach us one week previous to date of 


publication. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONBY IN COMMERCIAL ART, 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. ; Ts. 

NELP WANTED. 

TEACHER. State Normal school 
in the South wants teacher of Eng- 
lish grammar who can coach in ath- 
letics and direct physical training. 
Salary $1,000. Suite 144, 305 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 











A WOMAN 'TEACHER from Ohio 
who is to be in Lowell for the sum- 
mer would like office work or tutor- 
ing for a few hours each day. Is a 
college graduate. Address V—L, 
care of Journal of Education. 


TEACHERS and students earn money | 


during vacation soliciting orders for 
‘“‘Nearest the Pole” by Commander 
Peary. ©. W. Uarg, X. Me. U. Ae 
Building, Portland, Maine. 


rO LET, 


HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston 


A FURNISHED HOUSE. Com- 
plete and modern in all appointments, 
within two miles of Boston and Har- 
vard, near street cars and yet in 
quiet neighborhood, will be available 
for a group of teachers at a low price, 
Apply “Summer Rent,” care Jour- 
nal of Education. 








AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of MHducation, 
Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS wishing the best o 
camp life in New Hampshire with ex 
tra good board, through July for $6.50 
a week, in August at slight increase 
in price, apply to L. L. W—, 74 Per- 
kins street, Somerville, Mass, 


COME TO CAMP INGLEVIEW on 
Lake W innipesaukee for your vacation. 
Low rates and special attractions for 
teachers. Refer by permission to A, 
BK. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, C.W. 
Haley, Milford. Apply to Mrs. W. A. 
Phipps, Hopkinton, Mass. 





AT THE COVE, Friendship, Me. 
There you can live the simple, restful 
life; can get back close to nature; 
can dream away the golden days of 
summer; can forget that you were 
ever tired or worn out; and can re- 
joice in the very gladness of living. 
Nature has done her part; nothing 
has been overlooked or omitted. For 
the other part, there is wholesome 
home-cooking—plenty of it; fresh 
berries, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, 


and fish; and good beds. Write to 
Miss Mary A. Lawry, Somerville, 
Mass. 


FURNISHED HOUSE 
All conveniences, near Boston 


(steam or trolley) to let for the summer. One 
acre of land, beautiful trees, fine neighbor- 
hood, quiet, restful. Address: 


WM. F.JARVIS, Waltham, Mass, 








there have been violent earthquakes 
far from volcanoes; as Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, 1775; southern Arkansas, 1812; 
Charleston, 1886. Such shocks are 
usually due to the slipping of rocks 
tlong a fault plane. 

LV. Effect.—Harthquakes often 
cause avalanches, which dam streams 
and form lakes. Lakes and ponds 
also gather in depressions. Trees 
ure thrown down. Animals are swal- 
lowed up in cracks which are opened 
in the ground. Houses are ovyer- 
turned and thousands of lives are 
lost. If the shock is in the sea a 
water wave may be started which 
causes much destruction and low 
coasts. 

V. Peculiar Geological Condition 
of Caribbean Sea.—The Lesser An- 
tilles are the summits of a mountain 


chain sloping steeply to the west, 
shelving away gently on the east; 
row of voleanoes all along- western 


edge in various stages of activity in 
dicate line of weakness in the earth’s 
crust. Underneath the Caribbean 
sea the earth’s crust is somewhat 


shattered, especially at edges. It 


rests on a substratum permanently 
or intermittently molten and ready 
for action. Abnormal condition of 


weather—change of pressure of the 
atmosphere—may affect the level of 
some lava reservoir and start a series 
of actions and reactions. After the 
eruption of 1902 (Mt. Pelee) many 
facts show the floor of the Caribbean 
sea to be sinking as rock underlying 
it has been ejected. Many new 
craters have been formed. 

The Royal Society of England, in 
1908, made an interesting report of 
work done by torrential rains in the, 
West Indies. These rains remove 
deep layers of volcanic dust, and 
pouring down the great hills scour 
the surface with rain furrows that 
join together in larger streams, which 
eut still deeper channels into the soft 
material, unite, forming rivers to 
take the place of old ones which have 
been buried out of sight. 

VI. Kingston.—Third earthquake. 
Port Royal destroyed 1693. Norway, 
Sweden, Michigan, Pennsylvania felt 
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Por manual "5. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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vow York, N. ¥. 
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156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bidg. Portland, Ore., }200 Williams Ave. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg 
Spokane, Wash., 313 cokers Bk, Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop.,, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 





For Results 


none excel the EDUCATORS’ 


EXCHANGE (‘socccnMiass 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 
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AGENC 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
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Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
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Some New Books. 





Title. 


Plane and Solid Geometry . Ue sneee 8600 sews 
Homer’s Lliad (Books I. to Ill. “Soc NN OC at 
Half Hours with Mammals. ile a 5a awe ae 
Folkways. .. 
The Lady of the Blue Motor. 
The Automobilist Abroad . 
Standards of Public Morality. ar 
Practical Problems of Americ an Dey ve elopmen nt 
one Lake... ; _ 

— and Phaon. 

Victor of Salamis... ss Hakte> gnkS edie ic ® Rs 
Industrial Education.............. Pa? Py 
A Dictionary of the Bible............. re a 
Captain James Cook. ‘ eR iddslee<oks 
Asiatic Danger in the C olonies. renee 
Queen Hortense and Her F ROMS 50. 2662220 
The Shame of the Colleges .................... 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes............. 
Popular Folk Games and Dances............- 
Mother Goose Stories. Real iid aes 
The Shepherd Psalm. WU ESRO RRS oes 
POGUE TATBURID,. cinisine 0 cccces cccccccccoeccces 


Publisher. Price. 


Author. 

Robbins American Book Cc Oo. » NewYorb $1.25 
Sitlington [Ed.} * 1.60 
Holder ‘ se . “ 68 
Sumner Ginn & Co., Boston 3.00 
Paternoster L.C. Page & Co., * 1.50 
Miltoun o "9 3.00 
Hadley The Macmillan Co., New York 1.00 
Shaw - “2 ss = 1.50 
Hennings ” ia ” gi 1.50 
Mackaye : ” oi . 1.25 
Davis o wa e 7 1.50 
Person es <i - a 1.00 
Hyamson Dutton & Co., sia 0 
Kitson “ - “ 4.00 
Neame ‘~s o ” 1.25 
Taylor Chas. Scribner’s Sons, “ 6.00 
Irwin Outing Publishing Co., 5 = 
Rhead “ sd 1.25 
Hofer [Ed. } A. Flan: gan & c 0., Chicago 75 
Smith ts 30 
George ™ st - te 
Painter B. F. Johnson Co., Richmond 1.50 











Educational Institutions 
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POPPER cls 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 





STA as NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGrwarTeEr, 
88. For both sexes. For catalogue, 
address the Principal, A.G.Boypen, A. M. 





SUE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRawrxonam, Mass. 
For women only. ’Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
principal. 


TATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Maas. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
Principal, J. ASSURY PITMAN. 





Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, Webeetame. 5 sas. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 








Mrs. Johnsing—“Can’t stay long, 
Mrs. Snow. Oi just come to se ef yo’ 
wouldn’t join de mission band.” 

Mrs. Snow—‘“Fo’ de lan’ sakes, 
honey, doan come to me! I can’t 
even play a mouf organ!” 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success, 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098, 





A DIFFICULTY. 


“Do you think there is any use of 
trying to reform spelling?” 

“No. The people whose spelling 
really needs reformation worst don’t 
read enough to know that a reform 
is in progress.” 
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shocks about the same time. Mount 
Etna and Mount Loa active also. So 
many recent earthquakes cause many 
to believe that a critical period in 
the shrinking of the earth’s crust has 
been reached. Sinking of crust sup- 
posed to be due to what geologists 
eall an “inthrow” occurring in the 
rocks beneath the surface. 

Locate Kingston. What and where 
was Port Royal? Bring out point 
that Jamaica is in the unstable Carib 
bean sea region. Distinguish between 
tremor and real shock. 

Note: Of the 1,400 earthquakes re- 
corded yearly in Japan, less that fifty 
are sensible. Pictures showing de- 
struction caused by Japanese earth- 
quake of 1891, Tarr’s Physical Geog- 
raphy, pp. 130, 133. What is a 
seismograph, and for what used? 
Good illustration Nat. Geog. Mag., 
May, 1906. 
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Graduates Number 3,000. 

Over 3,000 young men and women 
were graduated from the colleges of 
New England, and were awarded 
bachelor degrees in courses in art or 
science, during the month of com- 
mencements. The number can- 
not be given with exactness, but the 
above figures are based on a canvass 
of twenty-nine institutions of learn 
ing in the six states, and are approx 
imately correct, although in part they 
represent the number of candidates 
for degrees in the senior classes in 
stead of the number of those actually 
selected for awards. With due al 
lowance, however, for the average 
number of candidates who fail in 
final examinations, the total should 
exceed 3,000 and may reach 3,100. 

In any event, it is estimated that 
the bachelors of arts and science who 
were graduated outnumber by hun- 
dreds those who have emerged in any 
previous year from the classic shades 
of New England colleges. In past 
years the total has not exceeded 
2.800, and the increase of the present 
June output of diplomas may be re- 
garded as a reflection of the general 
prosperity in the country. Of the 
colleges, Harvard and Yale lead, nat- 
urally, in the number of degrees 
awarded, with Dartmouth and Brown 
following, but the women’s colleges, 
Smith, Wellesley, Radcliffe, «and 
Mount Holyoke, are very important 
factors in the list. The total of 
women receiving bachelor degrees in 
these colleges and in co-educational 
institutions in New England is in ex- 
cess of 900. By fur the’ greater 
number of recipients of bachelor de 
grees will be awarded this distinction 
for courses in liberal arts, the list of 
those entitled to the degree of bache 
lor of science being less than 800, as 
compared with approximately 2.300 
who will receive “sheepskins” desig 
nating them as bachelors of arts. 

Taken in the order of states, the 
colleges included in the canvass are: 
Bowdoin, Bates, the University of 
Maine and Colby in Maine; Dart- 
mouth and the New Hampshire State 
College in that state; the University 
of Vermont, Middlebury College, and 
Norwich University in Vermont: Har- 
vard, Amherst, Tufts, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Wor- 
eester Polytechnic, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston College, Holy Cross, 
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Clark University, Smith, Wellesley, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, and Sim- 
mons Colleges in Massachusetts 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





ge : as some Teachers’ Agency work !s, good a encies suffer because there are ro 
frown University and Rhode Is Jand DESIRABLE: . 


State College in Rhode Island, and 
Yale, Wesleyan, and Trinity in Con 
necticut. In the departments of 
medicine, law, and theology the num- 
ber of graduates at various institu- 
tions is also noteworthy. The returns 
indicate that something over 375 
prospective members of the bar will 
have suitable diplomas’ conferred 
upon them, and about 250 will 
qualify as physicians and perhaps 100 
as ministers. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 





There will be two items on the 
bill at Keith’s next week of more 
than ordinary 
Pianophiends” and “A Night with 


the Poets.” “The Pianophiends”’ is 


importance, “The 


the name given by Jesse Lasky, orig 
nator of “The Military Octette,” “Tie 
Colonial Septette,” “The Stunning 
Grenadiers,’ and several others of 
the biggest features ever seen in 
vaudeville. to his latest conception, 
It enlists the services of eight pe ple, 
four of them remarkably pretty 
virls, and five pianos. It created a 
veritable sensation in New York anid 
should make quite a stir in Boston, 
for it is certainly a very novel idea, 
apitally worked out. Another out 
of-the-ordinary presentation is “A 
Night with the Poets.” It is a most 
artistic affair, a decided advance 
along the lines of illustrated songs 
and living pictures, and must be seen 
to be thoroughly appreciated. Matt 
Keefe and Tony Pearl, “The ape 
ind the Harpist,” do a musical 
that is extremely attractive, Keefe 
having a fine voice that he well 
knows how to use, while Pearl is a 
master of the harp. A Boston girl 
who has won distinction in musical 
‘comedy, May Mooney, will show he 
fine contralto voice in several selec- 
tions. Cornalla and Eddy, who do a 
clever acrobatic and juggling com 
edy turn: Phil and Nettie Peters, in 
nonsensical offering that will win 


many laughs: Martini and Maxmil 
jian burlesque magicians: Allen, 
Delmain and Allen, travestyists; Da 
vis and Walker, “real coon” singers 
and dancers; ‘“‘Wise Mike,” Foster’s 
educated dog: the Valdings, ring per 
formers: the Kaufman brothers, 


burnt-cork entertainers, and the 
kinetograph will complete the bill. 
The Fadettes will be the ae fe 
tures of the Old Home 
crommMencing 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


The current number of the New 
England Magazine contains an illus 
trated article by Whitman a , Son 
£ Dr. W. Whitman Bailey of 
University. 


Brown 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 
worrying abouta position if you can teach suc 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 34th St., New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 


get Howe we" CALIFORNIA TEACHERS? 


} 


many irresponsible agencies that inform multitudes ot teachers of real or sup- 
posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 
agencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentuc ky Military Institute engaged two teachers thicvgh 
us, and was so surprised to get only recomme ndations of suitable candidatcs that he bas ap- 
plied tous every year since ; thismonth he AGENC President Teekel of the Union Springs 
has engaged three teachers through this Board of Education came in last wee k tor 
tiree teachers. ‘‘ I am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,”’ he said. Within 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were e: gaged by long ‘distance tele phone, 
and he went home assured that the places were well filled, as those he has entrusted to 


us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is dk eecosneetie WORK 
qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our ° 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥Y. 





TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


02 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 13 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY sinccicnd Families 


nd FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases, tor every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Noimal Schools, over 5,((0 in Second 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal oa, specialists, and other teac . " to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Prart, Manager. 





PECIA LISTS High, Prep general education wanted for department work in 


Preparatory and Norn.al Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., ¢ arrisburg, Pa., 16438 Glenarm St 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


* ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assi 
Positions. Send for circulars 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St. 


, Denver, Colo 





sts Teachers in Obtaining 


, Albany, N. VY 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa. 


increase in €very 





For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 


athle ams, specialists in Physical Tr: g 
ATHLETIC led Ashiotems, writs os. Inetractes > wanted fer PHYSICAL 


for 


best scl Is ¢ l rersities; $600 to $3,000 yearly. 
OV NG oP ly rivsical, TRAINING TEACHERS BUREAC, Pog @ he) =a 


212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


BERKELEY. 


graduates wanted. 








LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices 


The great Agency of the West, established 1889 Normal and College 





30000000000 SOSOHHLNS $OGOOOOOFS 690066 66666664 606606606 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers i *3 
: Winship : ° 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. ... 
5 Maeacy ALVIN F. PEASE. 
be cel SOSSSSSHSSSHSHSS SSSHSHSHHSOSHHHSHHSHHSHSHHHOHOD 


Boston, Mass. 


Long distance Telephone 





Positions filled in 28 State 


Year Ecok free. 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


— oR— 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Publi 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


*‘I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.’’—U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
EvrorT, HARVARD. 


“T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”’— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


**T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS 


**T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
{RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


“*It is chock full of information from title to tinis.’’-—SUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“‘T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’-— CHANCELLOR 
FULTON, U. OF Miss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.”’— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, MO. 


** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves ’’— SUPERINTEN 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

By mail, 35c, 50c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 








GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
and skill in applying these cautions. The 
work deals gxclusively with syntax, treating 
carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, $s 33 Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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A Short History of America’s 
Literature 


By Eva Marcu Tappan 


A History of American Literature 


By Witctam E. Simonpbs 


Stories to Tell to Children 
By Sara Cone Bryant 
A Theory of Motives, Ideals, and 
Values in Education 
By Wititiam E. CHANCELLO 


The Beginners’ Primer 














SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
THESE ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 














HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





























PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 
100 Exercises in Punctuation 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is acomplement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, --- “es Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 




















